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LORDS AND LABOURERS. 


OR one-and-twenty long years I have worked and watched and 

waited to ameliorate, so far as my humble efforts could do it, 

the condition of the most down-trodden class of my fellow countrymen 

—my brethren at the plough. One-and-twenty years of persecution, 

of the scorn and hatred of the rich and great, of the petty tyranny of 
squire and parson—and now? 

My efforts are crowned with a success which I hardly hoped for 
in my wildest dreams. I have lived to see the labourer become 
a power in the land. My efforts to secure him a voice in the 
councils of the nation have triumphed over the venom of aristocrats 
and sweaters, and the labourer is to-day the courted of all ranks 
and parties—wooed by noble lords, besought by squires, and smiled 
upon by parsons and Primrose Dames. It was the proudest day 
of my life when he, of his own counsel and by his own unaided effort, 
returned me to Parliament, in spite of the hostility of the Lords of 
Brobdignag who eyed me superciliously through the microscope of their 
own self-importance, and of the black-coated Pharisees who passed by 
on the other side. The ranks of selfishness and class privilege are 
broken and routed, but the enemy has not yet given up the contest in . 
despair. He is wise enough to abandon his old attitude, compounded 
of tyranny and neglect, and now he comes fawning and smooth-tongued, 
saying, “ We are your friends; we wish you well; our interests are one; 
let us make common cause; join us in defence of our common liveli- 
hood.” This is the attitude which the landlords, and, following their 
example, the tenant-farmers, are taking up to-day. While I have breath 
I will raise my voice to prevent my brethren, the labourers, from falling 
into this skilfully baited trap. The labourer’s interest is that of the 
farmers and landlords! He-should join with them in defence of a common 
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livelihood! Yes, when the mouse can lick the cream from the cat’s 
whiskers ! 

They forget, but we do not, the days of barley bread, of “ kettle- 
broth,” of crusts burnt black and scraped into the teapot to makea 
cup of tea ; they can forget these things, but we cannot—they are burnt 
into our brains with living fire. We can point to graves three foot 
long in the churchyard, where our little ones lie, perished for the food 
denied by their callousness and selfishness, and with the aching sorrow 
in our hearts we cannot forget, nor trust them, for all their fine words 
and promises. 

I remember, many years ago, attending a rent supper given by a 
Warwickshire squire who kept a pack of harriers. After supper he 
made a speech, in which, after dwelling on the hardness of the times, 
he announced his intention of giving up the hounds, as he could no 
longer afford to keep them. Upon which one of the farmers shouted, 
“No, no, Squire, stick to your hounds! we love a bit of sport, and 
we'll pay you higher rents, 2f we have to give our labourers less wages 
to do it.” What proof have we that that spirit is changed to-day? 
The British farmer, as I know him, is still the same selfish, stubborn, 
stupid animal that he ever was, and God help the labourer who has to 
trust himself to his tender mercies! But, we are told, agriculture is so 
depressed that there is no longer a living to be made out of the land, 
and unless the labourers join with the landlords and farmers to obtain 
legislative reforms, there will soon be neither work nor wages left for 
them. I agree with the French Minister who said that he would be 
prepared to abolish capital punishment if the assassins would lead the 
way. When I can seea sign that landlord and farmer are prepared 
to consider the claims of the labourer ; when I can assure myself that 
these new-fangled schemes and unions are something more than a plot 
to make the labourer pull the chestnuts out of the fire for the benefit: 
of these autocrats, then I may be prepared to give the scheme a 
favourable consideration. At present, I must confess that to my mind 
the evidence tends the other way. On the one hand I read the words- 
of my Lord Ravensworth, who says that for the salvation of agriculture 
it is necessary that all three classes interested in it should band to- 
gether, and that as a preliminary step to this holy alliance, the labourers: 
must consent to a reduction in their wages all round. On the other 
hand, I see our old friend Mr. “ Jimmy” Lowther openly advocating 
a duty on foreign corn! A “holy” alliance, truly! Increased rent— 
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more money to waste in London frivolities for the landlord—more 
hunters for the farmer, and more silk gowns for his wife: and for 
the labourer—less wages and a dear loaf; the rich to be filled with good 
things, and the hungry to be sent empty away! My best thanks 
to these gentlemen who have so discreetly let the cat dut of the bag. 
Lord Winchilsea, the proud parent of the embryo Union, is more astute! 
He does not commit himself to heroic reforms—his words are softer than 
butter. The reforms to obtain which it is necessary to establish this pro- 
posed gigantic organisation, and to induce the ermine robe (with many 
a dainty shudder, without doubt) to embrace the fustian smock, are 
harmless, not to say trivial : the decrease of the burden of taxation on 
land, a revision of railway rates, and a better system for the collection 
and distribution of agricultural produce—which last grand des¢deratum, 
as I shall shortly show, it only requires a little energy and enterprise on 
the part of the farmers themselves to secure. A fortnight ago these 
three reforms comprised the whole of his lordship’s programme. 

But it seems he has discovered that the tea he is providing for 
the labourers is not sufficiently sweetened, therefore he has, within the 
past week, dropped another large lump of sugar into it. The latest 
addition to the programme of the Agricultural Union isa sliding scale of 
wages for labourers, dependent on the price of corn. When corn rises. 
five shillings a quarter the wages of the labourers are to rise concomitantly 
threepence a day. Bravo, my lord! When once the door is open to 
concession, even a crack, pressure from without may very soon fling it 
wide. I do not despair of seeing our sultans of the soil, in their eager 
angling for votes, swallowing wholesale the programme of the Agricul- 
tural Labourers’ Union. But I should very much like to have the 
details of his scheme from Lord Winchilsea. What about the grazing 
and dairy districts? Are the men who are employed there to tend 
cattle—are the shepherds and the horse-keepers to share in the benefits 
of this sliding scale? If not, there will be pretty general discontent 
among them supposing the price of stock or dairy produce rises, 
while that of corn sinks. If they are to share in it, the proposal at 
once stands out in its true lightas a bribe to catch votes in favour 
of measures intended to raise the price of corn—that is, stripping 
off the frippery of language and looking at the naked fact, in 
favour of Protection. For not one of the remedies proposed, except 
Protection, makes for the raising of the price of agricultural produce. 
Revision of railway rates, reduction of the burden of taxation on 
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land, better methods of collection and distribution, all purport to benefit 
the agriculturist by cheapening the cost of production, not by increasing 
the price of produce. A precious benefit for the labourer this last 
proposal truly! Raise the price of his bread a penny a loaf, and give 
him an additional eighteenpence a week! What is the net gain to the 
labourer with a wife and fovr or five hungry little mouths at home to 
feed? And suppose, instead of rising, the price of corn falls, while our 
noble lords are carrying on their Protection agitation? Are the wages 
of the labourers to fa// threepence a day for every five shillings’ fall in 
the price of wheat? Presumably’so, otherwise the proposal would 
amount to stereotyping the rate of wages at present obtaining in the 
country. This, then, is the halter which the noble Earl of Winchilsea 
and his henchmen are hoping to put round the necks of the labourers as 
they go to the polls. “ Vote for the candidates of our Union,” they say, 
“for those only who will promote measures tending to raise the price of 
corn; if you do not—if you reject our programme and vote for the 
“ cheap loaf’—you will cut your own throats, for you will bring about a 
fall in your own wages.” It behoves all true friends of the labourer to 
speak up. The proposal is so spurious and so fair-sounding that I 
cannot conceal from myself that there is a danger that the flies may seek 
the honey pots. 

There is an innocence about these proposals which makes the guile 
which lurks behind them doubly dangerous tothe labourer. Fortunately, 
we are not without evidence as to what this seemingly harmless Union 
really aims at. It will not be forgotten that at the St. James’s Hall Con- 
ference, the Liberal members were shouted down, the harmless bimetallic 
crank of Mr. Chaplin—harmless, because wildly impracticable—received 
in stony silence, while the hot-and-hot Protectionist views of Colonel 
Howard Vincent and Mr. Lowther were received with frantic enthusiasm. 
Protection and Toryism—these are the carefully veiled principles of the 
Winchilsea Union, and we others who have worked and toiled to raise 
the condition of the British labourer from the slough of despond, 
the serfdom in which he was enthralled, until he can stand with head 
erect, and look fearlessly into the eyes of any man, as becomes a free- 
born son of free England—we, I say, will not cease from our endeavours 
to tear off the smiling mask of plenty with which the authors of this 
Union’s being have covered the grinning death’s head beneath, until we 
can say, “ Surely in vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” 

I assert that the labourer alone has a right to live off the land. He 
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is the child of the soil—the others are parasites who have affixed them- 
selves to it, and before agriculture can become prosperous again they 
must go. Ido not think anyone will pity them for the ruin which their 
own greed and selfishness has brought uponthem. Agriculture in Eng- 
land can be made to pay, and will pay, when we have got rid of the 
horseleeches who are sucking out its life blood. 

What, then, is the disease from which, in my opinion, our greatest 
national industry is suffering? A complication of evils for which land- 
lords and farmers are entirely responsible. Rents, in the first place, are 
far too high. The landlords are hampered with burdens in the shape 
of dowries and mortgages which swallow up by far the greater pro- 
portion of their rents, and therefore they are unable to reduce them to 
a proper proportion, for if they did they would have to pay money out 
instead of receiving it. Then there is that foolish idea of keeping up 
appearances. The squire must have his London house; he must enter- 
tain “the county” in a sumptuous and ostentatious manner ; ke must 
find money for his sons to spend three or four years of idleness and 
extravagance at Oxford or Cambridge, or a longer period in a cavalry 
regiment ; he must give marriage-portions to his daughters. To do all 
this the money must be wrung from the land; to give it the land is 
starved for want of cultivation, and the labourer, who is the least able to 
protect himself, is kept in penury. 

It is no wonder the landlords are anxious for the return of Protec- 
tion. In the course of a close observation of agricultural matters, 
extending over a long series of years, I have found it an invariable rule 
that whenever the price of corn rises rents rise also; but I have not 
observed any proportionate increase in the labourer’s wages. Under 
Protection the landlord would improve his position, the farmer would, 
at the least, maintain his, while the labourer, who is least able to bear 
loss, must inevitably suffer. Under these circumstances, can I, as one 
of his own flesh and blood, allow him to be cozened into a partnership 
which means ruin to him without raising my voice to warn, and, if 
possible, to save him ? 

The tenant-farmer is no less to blame than his landlord. I have 
no hesitation in saying that no man can farm at a profit unless 
he and his family are willing, one and all, to give close attention 
and hard work to their business. But the modern farmer must 
hunt and shoot, he must go to evening parties, play cards and smoke 
and drink with his friends, while his wife dresses in silks, reads novels, 
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and plays the piano. Hence only the merest outlines of his business are 
attended to, and those “ unconsidered trifles” which turn a loss into a 
profit are utterly neglected. Arable land means a heavy outlay, and a 
large number of hands, which again entails close personal supervision. 
Therefore the greater portion of his farm is laid down, or more often is 
allowed to lay itself down, into pasture. Cheese and butter making 
entail work upon the wife and daughters; therefore all the milk of, 
perhaps, a hundred and fifty to two hundred cows is packed off straight- 
way to a dairyman in London, who pays about fourpence a barn gallon, 
and retails it at threepence a pint. But pasture land requires no tilling 
or manuring, and dairy-farming on this plan but little labour except just 
at haytime, so the farmer is able, out of his fourpence a gallon, to make 
his rent and his living. To such an extent is this milk traffic carried 
that even in dairy counties it is almost impossible for the inhabitants of 
the villages to purchase a drop of milk. 

It is humbug to call out about the “ pressure of foreign competition” 
while this state of things exists. Here are some figures from the return 
of last year’s imports of agricultural produce. We imported :— 

Bacon ... aa et 7 3,881,375 cwt. 

Hiams be see ms 1,253,132 

Butter ... io ioe ies 2,182,199 

Cheese ... me ee ee 2,232,814 

Lard ak on ei ee ec an 

ere ess ant .+» 11,139,419 great hogsheads. 

Poultry* ... des ie pap 4,583,430 
Now I have no hesitation in saying that the whole of this vast import 
might have been produced at home, at quite as low a price, and yet 
have yielded a good profit to the grower. There are certain things— 
early fruit, early vegetables, &c.—for our supply of which we have to 
depend on countries with more genial climates than our own, but rot 
one of the articles mentioned above is dependent on climate in the 
slightest degree, and it is nothing in the world but the laziness and 
pleasure-seeking of our farmers, and the fine-ladyism of their women- 
folk which prevents our keeping the whole of this magnificent market at 
home, with all the profit and employment of labour which it implies. 
It used to be done ; as a lad I used to see the market-women go in 
once a week ‘to Warwick market with baskets full of turkeys, geese, 
ducks, fowls, and eggs, and they were always able to dispose of them to 
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the townspeople at a good price. I can remember, too, that every 9th 
of November there used to be what was called the “ Martinmas cheese- 
fair” in Warwick, when trestles were arranged all round the market- 
square, and piled with cheeses brought in from all the country round. 
Buyers came from Birmingham, Coventry, Leamington, and other 
neighbouring towns, and before the end of the day the trestles were 
left bare. If this could be done then, when communication with the 
mighty market of the Metropolis was slow, expensive, and difficult, it 
can be done now, when it is rapid, cheap, and easy, for prices in the 
country districts rule not lower, but rather higher nowadays than at 
the time of which I speak. 

Let the farmers once become manufacturers as well as mere pro- 
ducers of raw material, and Lord Winchilsea’s desire for a better 
system for collection and distribution of produce will speedily become 
an accomplished fact without his lordship’s interference. 

One great gain would be the economy of waste-products. In the 
case of milk-farming by contract, the farmer loses all the skim-milk, the 
butter-milk, the whey from the cheese-press, which would go a long 
way towards keeping a number of pigs practically free of cost, thus 
supplanting the present enormous imports of pork, bacon, and hams 
with home-grown produce. 

With regard to fowls and eggs the matter is even more simple, for 
nothing is required to make them profitable but careful attention and 
management on the part of the farmer’s wife and daughters. 

In writing what I have above I am not unmindful that there are 
parts of England more remote from the centre where the industries 
I have mentioned flourish, but it is evident from the huge total 
of the imports that Somerset, Huntingdonshire, and Cheshire cannot 
supply all the cheese the nation is prepared to consume, nor can Here- 
fordshire, Norfolk, or Surrey provide all the poultry and eggs. But 
why should there not be Buckinghamshire or Warwickshire Cheddar, 
as well as American Cheddar? As an instance of the lack of enterprise 
our farmers exhibit in finding a market for their goods, I may mention 
that a most excellent form of cheese is made in Dorset, called “ blue 
Vinney,” which is utterly unknown in London, and, indeed, outside the 
Western counties. 

These causes then—high rents, charges on the land, ze., mortgages, 
jointures, tithe, &c., and a desire for luxury on the part of the land- 
lords and farmers, with its consequent inattention to business on the 
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part of the latter and their families—I believe lie at the root of the 
present serious condition of agriculture, but there are certain evils in our 
land system, partly arising from the causes mentioned above, which must 
be remedied if agriculture is again to become prosperous. In the first 
place we want the three “ F’s”: Fair rent, fixity of tenure, and free sale. 
Rent should be fixed, as in Ireland, by a land court. Under our present 
system of rack-renting the landlord naturally accepts the highest offer he 
can obtain. The consequence is that he frequently gets an unscrupulous 
tenant, whose one thought is to scratch every straw he can off the farm 
in that style known as “farming to leave.” He starves the land of 
labour, he dresses it with stimulating and exhausting nitrates, turns 
every available shred of produce into money, and at the end of a few 
years goes out, leaving the land impoverished, dirty, and valueless. 

His successor, perhaps an excellent, skilful, and steady farmer, 
comes in. By putting his capital and his mznd into the land he 
gradually brings it round, perhaps not getting a penny return for his 
money for some years. When the land again becomes profitable he 
receives a letter from the agent to say his rent will be raised so many 
shillings an acre. He has no redress: he must pay it or go, and if he 
goes he obtains some utterly inadequate sum for “unexhausted im- 
provements.” As a consequence of this system men of capital and 
ability are becoming chary of taking land, and it passes into the hands 
of vagabond farmers of the former class. 

How different things would be if rent were fixed by a board of 
experts at the fair value of the land, and when once fixed, could only be 
altered by the same body ; if, when once a farmer took a farm, he could 
only be turned out for non-payment of rent, and, like any other business 
man, was permitted to remain in undisputed possession of whatever 
profit his skill and energy could make; if, finally, he were able to sell 
his interest and the value of the improvements he had made to the 
incoming tenant on his departure. I have no hesitation in saying that 
if agriculture is ever again to become prosperous, the first step must be 
taken in this direction, so that there may be a direct incentive to thrift 
and careful farming. 

But the vampire, land-starving farmer is in, and has been allowed to 
lay field to field, to take three or four farms, perhaps, each one of which 
ought to afford a good living. These large farms are the second curse 
of agriculture which must be done away with. The system had a 
political origin. The Whig or Tory owner of a dozen farms found some 
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of his dozen tenants opposed to him in politics. Therefore his policy 
was to “boil down” the constituency, by reducing his tenants to 
the lowest possible number. He had a greater hold over the remainder 
by reason of the greater interest they had at stake. The tyranny exer- 
cised by the squires over the political consciences of their tenants, 
before the days of the Ballot Act, was something terrible. I shall never 
forget a conversation I had with a tenant-farmer after the election of 
1868. “Well, Arch,” he said, “whom did you vote for?” I told him 
I voted for the Liberal. “ Ah!” he replied, “ I wish I could have done 
so! I am a Liberal, too ; but I daren’t vote according to my convictions. 
You went to the poll a free man: I went a slave.” 

Later on, this plan of increasing the size of farms was found 
convenient both by landlords and farmers,—by the former because it 
lessened the number of buildings to be kept in repair; by the latter 
because it enabled him to do with less labour—but only at the cost of 
lowering the standard of farming, and the quantity produced by the 
land. : 

If landlords were wise they would get rid of the land-starving 
farmer, and return to the old system of farms from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty acres. We are not without object-lessons as to the great result 
to be obtained from small holdings of land. In this village, Barford, I . 
have been able to obtain for the men a number of small holdings of 
land, from one to three acres in size, with astonishingly good results. 
In by-gone days the County Court officer was a familiar figure in 
Barford: he has not been in the place for several years. There is not 
a careful man in the place who has not got one or more pigs in his stye, 
and a more manly, independent set of fellows could not be found in the 
land. They are under obligations to nobody, and they care for nobody. 
One man, who is not, as a labourer, much more than half a man, told me 
that even in this last year of scarcity he obtained sufficient wheat off 
half an acre to supply his family with bread till the winter was over. 
Where is the tenant of four hundred to six hundred acres who could say 
that his land produces in like proportion? Even at the present low 
price of corn, there is a handsome profit to be obtained when this 
quantity is grown. 

Lord Carrington, one of the few large-minded landlords in the 
country, is extending the small-farm system very largely on his estate 
with excellent results—his tenants are prosperous, and he himself is 
getting his rent in full. 
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Such then, in my view, are the reforms which we must inaugurate 
if prosperity is to be brought back to agriculture. We must make 
the profits of his own skill and energy secure to every man; we 
must get rid, by free sale or otherwise, of burdened estates; and 
we must have a class of farmers to work the land who are industrious 
and attentive to their business, who will work, themselves and their 
families, instead of playing at being ladies and gentlemen. 

The labourers will follow their own chosen leaders, and will not be 
led away by lordly flattery. They have their own Union, by means of 
which they have done much in the past twenty years to raise their 
position, and which has work before it yet. That work is not light 
or unimportant. Parish Councils must be established, with power 
to acquire land for allotments and small holdings, and to erect labourers’ 
dwellings, so that we may get rid of the accursed system by which 
the labourer’s home is at the mercy of his employer, so that if 
he leaves his place he has to leave his cottage too; and we have 
to secure such a reform of the Poor Law that the worn-out soldier of 
toil may end his days in peace and comfort among his children and 
friends, and amid the happiness of home. Nemesis is at the door of 
those who in their selfish ease and soft living never regarded the 
cry of the poor. Ruin is upon them, and they will fall, unmissed and 
unregretted, to give place to a newer, brighter state of things. 

I do not in the least regret the blight which has come upon the 
present agricultural system of England. Sharp diseases require sharp 
remedies, and if only the present depression can make a root and branch 
affair of the fungus-growths of feudalism and class privilege which have 
for centuries choked the tillers of the soil, I for one shall count it gain. 
But I will never, if I can help it, permit the labourers to be drawn into 
a trap, however daintily baited, which has for its object the bolstering 
up of a pernicious system. 

It was a saying, when I was young, that if you saw the fox’s brush 
sticking out of his earth you might be sure the fox was at home. The 
brush of my Lord of Ravensworth and that of Mr. Lowther are plain — 
for all to see, and I think I can see the tip of that of my Lord of Win- 
chilsea also. For all the honeyed phrases of these great patrons of 
agriculture I fear their love more than their hate, for I cannot bring 
myself to believe that the Ethiopian has changed his skin, or the 
leopard his spots. 


JOSEPH ARCH. 





SOME UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HEINE. 


HE domestic life (Famzlienleben) of Heinrich Heine has been set 
T forth, inaccurately or unjustly, in different ways, and his relations 
to those most nearly allied to him have often been harshly misrepre- 
sented. In accordance with the wishes of his numerous admirers, and 
to give, so far as possible, an accurate idea of the character of the poet, 
I charged my mother, who is far advanced in years, and who is the only 
sister of Heinrich Heine, to publish his family letters, which have been 
hitherto kept as a cherished relic, and, with them, ere she departed, 
certain reminiscences of her brother. 

Heinrich Heine was during all his life in regular correspondence with 
his mother and sister, while after his residence in Paris he only wrote.to . 
his brothers briefly and in the most superficial manner. 


BONN, March 22nd, 1820. 


DEAR LOTTCHEN (LOTTIE),—I appeal to all my letters. Thou 
shouldst write to me how all is going on there, and what happened 
during the journey. The hall of the Musical Union (A/ustkvereins) is 
certainly hung with black crape, and for fourteen days no allegro has 
been heard there, only adagio. And how dead and silent the streets 
must be! Didst thou weep as thou wert driven away ? How was it with’ 
you all upon the roads? I have sat many a night in my wooden chair, 
and read mechanically on in my great learned books while my thoughts 
wandered about on the Liineburger Heath, and anxiously looked to see 
whether your driver did not sleep, whether your coach was in the right 
road, whether no wheel was broken. 

Dost thou really deserve that I should love thee so much ? 


HARRY HEINE, 
Stud. juris. 
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After remaining one year in Bonn, Heinrich Heine went to 
Gottingen, and then in the next year to Berlin, where he was matri- 
culated at the University in 1821 as student. He studied law and the 
science of finance (Kameralwissenschaften); but, in spite of the rather 
dry work, remained true to his poetic impulses, and made songs and 
romances in abundance. His residence in Berlin and his intimate 
relations with the “7te of literary circles in the city of the Royal residence 
(Residenz) developed more and more his literary activity; his works 
soon attracted general interest, and even at that time he began to be 
famed as an author. 

His sister Charlotte, who remained visiting her uncle in Hamburg, 
betrothed herself to the merchant Moritz Embden* of that city, who 


received, in consequence of the family festival held on the occasion, the 
following letter :— 


BERLIN, /ebruary 2nd, 1823. 

DEAR EMBDEN,—Your letter of the 23rd of March gave me great 
pleasure. I congratulate you on your betrothal to my sister. Although 
I was deeply moved by the news, and certainly far more than any one 
supposed I was capable of being, it did not strike me as “a strange 
whim of fate,” but far more as something which I had long known— 
indeed, for years—though during all my inner and outer storms of life I 
had forgotten it. 

I hope that you and my sister will be a happy pair, for Lottie is 
capable of appreciating the value of your character, and you also know 
the worth of hers, because you will not, like our falsely-educated deau 
monde, only appreciate in a woman certaix prominent advantages of 
intellect, or of the heart or person, but will most surely, if I judge aright, 
perceive and feel true culture in a beautiful symmetry or equal propor- 
tion of all mental powers, and in the harmony of soul and body, that 
which is best worthy of love. My Lottie is music, perfect symmetry 
and harmony. A brother need not fear to use such expressions freely 
to the bridegroom. 

The political portion of your letter greatly pleased me. I am glad 
that the future husband of my sister is no revolutionary; and I find it 
natural enough that a man who is @ son aisz and a happy bridegroom 
does not desire the overthrow of existing forms, and is desirous of his 
own peace and that of Europe. 










Other views of life influence me; and I 








* Born in 1790, died in 1866. He left a son and three daughters. 
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must confess that I feel rather strangely when I read by chance in the 
newspapers that men have frozen to death in the streets of London and 
others died of hunger in Naples. But though I may be in England a 
Radical and a Carbonaro in Italy, I still do not belong to the dema- 
gogues in Germany, just for the merely accidental trifling reason that in 
case the latter should triumph, some thousands of Jewish heads, and 
those just the best, must needs be cut off. But however decidedly our 
views may differ as to the questions of the day, or even be diametrically 
opposed, I am still convinced that this will not exert the least unfavour- 
able influence on our allied and connected (verwandtschaftliche) friend- 
ship, which even from afar (as a discontented antipathy will always 
keep me away from Hamburg) will often cheer, edify, and calm, by 
sensible advice and kind encouragement, one who, like myself, lives in 
discontent, error, and strife. 
H. HEINE. 





LUNEBURG, October 12th, 1823. 

DEAR LoTTIE,—I duly received thy dear little letter of the 7th 
October, and kissed it abundantly. Everything which thou writest in it 
is as neat and pretty as if it had been turned by the cleverest confectioner 
(Zuckerbacker), Write to me often, for thy every letter is a pleasure to 
me. We are all quite well, father and mother being so, and Gustav 
found himself only too much so. Maxy (Maxchen) is industrious—the 
great pedant ; but he is orderly, and no one need fear him. 

We have a new woman-cook, who is very cheeky (/rech). Keep thy 
maid, I counsel thee. My head gets better day by day. What makes 
you think that I do not intend to carry out the plan of studying law? 
I love you inexpressibly, and yearn intensely to see you again, for there 
is no one on earth in whose company I am so happy (wohl zu Muthe) as 
in that of my sister. We understand one another so well; we alone are 
reasonable, and the rest of the world is mad. Write me a great deal of 
what is new there. Spare thy health; too much housekeeping up and 
down (das Heimwirthschaften) is not good for thee. Be yielding to thy 
husband ; he is really a man of thoroughly good heart. The difference 
between him and me is exactly this, that the screws in his head 


are screwed just a little too tight, while in mine they are just a little too 
loose. 
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I have this instant received the address of the books ; Jan is going 
to bring them. It is very tiresome here, yet I am happy. Live well 
and love me well.—Thy true brother, 

H. HEINE. 





LUNEBURG, November 7th, 1823. 

DEAR LOTTIE,—Thou art certainly vexed at me; and therefore I 
would not write to thee to-day if I were not obliged to send thee the 
label bearing the number which I forgot to put on the books. And what 
had I to write to thee? How we live thou knowest. I am greatly 
honoured here. 1 am, in particular, very often in society with the 
Superintendent Christiani. Dr. Christiani has made me famous in all 
Liineburg, and my verses circulate (vou/iren). And yet I constantly seek 
for some solitary retreat, for my headaches do not as yet leave me, and 
they and my law studies keep me too busy. Of education and refine- 
ment there is none. I verily believe that there is a conductor to guard 
off culture (Cudturadletter) in the town-hall. But the people are not bad, 

How often do I think of thee, thou dear, good transparent child! 
How often do I long to kiss thy little alabaster paws! Oh, do but love 
me as much as thou canst! What thou writest of Methfessel to me 
delights me. Greet him right cordially. I would indeed gladly hear my 
songs sung. I will also try to have compositions for them by Klein. 
We are all well. Adieu (/ebe wohl), sweet little crystal doll. Make me 
a pair of woollen slippers.—Thy brother, who loves thee, 

H. HEINE. 





LUNEBURG, December 8th, 1823. 

DEAR LITTLE SOUL,—It is long since I wrote to thee, because I 
have been waiting for an answer to my last letter. It is true that 
I should not have minded that (/ch hatte mich freilich nicht daran kehrew 
sollen), and might have written, but I had a good excuse. I am, more- 
over, too much out of temper to say anything cheerful, and thou 
knowest that when my darkened hours (diistere Stunde) are on me that 
I do not show myself to thee. Thou shouldst always see me in a rosy 
light and love me. Oh, how delighted I am to hear that thou wilt 
soon come! I can already hear thee—wan, wan! I kiss the. dear 
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sounds already in advance in my imagination. It will also please me to 
see Moritz. I must needs feel kindly to him when I hear that he loves: 
thee so, as father never tires of telling. Oh, how beautiful it is whem 
you mutually learn how to tolerate your mutual weak sides! Mutual 
forbearance, justice, and intelligence found a good married state. 
Moritz will soon know how to treat such a dear, pretty, marvellous. 
glass toy as thou art. I hope, dear Lottie, that thou art always well. 
Be sure that I am always thinking of thee. I know that our dear Lord 
would fain have all men kiss thy hands. Therein do I believe; that is. 
my religion. 
H. HEINE. 





In the spring of 1827 he went to England, where he remained three- 
months. He wrote that “ London exceeded his expectations as to size,. 
but that he almost lost himself in it. There was nothing but fog, coal-. 
smoke, porter, and Canning, and it was so dreadfully damp and uncom-- 
fortable. The eternal roast beef and mutton, vegetables just as God 
made them, and heaven protect every one from their sauces. Send a 
philosopher to London, but on your life—no poet !” 

Weary of the many annoyances which he was obliged to endure in - 
his own country, especially the prohibition of his works in Germany, the 
poet developed his previously conceived idea to emigrate to France. 
Having, therefore, at the end of April, 1831, left as a farewell salute to 
his native land the Songs of the New Spring, dedicated to his sister 
Charlotte, he left Hamburg, and arrived about the beginning of June in 
Paris. 

He has sketched the cause for this change of home in his Confessions 
in the following humorous form :— 


“T had done and I suffered much, and when the sun of the Revolution of 
July rose in France I immediately after felt very weary, and needed recreation. 
What was more, my native air became every day more unwholesome, and it 
became necessary for me to think of a change of climate. I had visions; the 
clouds in their courses alarmed me, for they made strange and terrible faces at 
me. Often did it seem to me that the sun was a Prussian cockade, and by night 
I dreamed of an ugly black eagle who tore my liver, and I became very melan- 
choly. And withal, I had become acquainted with an old Berlin Councillor of 
Justice, who had passed many years in the fortress prison of Spandau, who told 
me how disagreeable it was to be obliged to wear irons in winter. I found it. 
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indeed very unchristian that the fetters were not warmed, at least a little, for 
men. For if they were warmed a little, they would not make such a disagreeable 
impression, and even freezing natures could endure them ; and one ought also to 
be so considerate as to perfume the chains with essence of roses and of laurel, 
.as is done here (in France). I asked my Councillor if he often had oysters in 
Spandau? He replied, ‘No; that Spandau was too far from the sea. And 
meat, too, was not common there, and that the only vo/ai//e was the flies which 
fall into the soup.’ About the same time I became acquainted with a French 
bagman (commis voyageur), who travelled for a wine merchant, and who could 
not praise too highly the jolly life which one could lead in France—how the 
heaven was there hung full of fiddles, how people sang the ‘ Marseillaise,’ and 
‘En avant marchons,’ and ‘ Lafayette aux cheveux blancs,’ and how Freedom, 
Equality, and Fraternity was inscribed at every street corner—praising meanwhile 
the champagne of his firm, and giving me a great handful of its advertisements. 
He also promised to give me letters of introduction to the best restaurants in 
case I should visit the capital to recreate myself. And as I really needed recrea- 
tion, and Spandau is too far from the sea to eat oysters there, and as the 
Spandau vo/aille did not tempt me, and as Prussian fetters are very cold in 
winter, and could not be good for my health, I determined to travel to Paris, 
and in the native country of champagne and of the ‘ Marseillaise’ to drink the 
former and hear the latter sung, as well as ‘En avant marchons’ and ‘ Lafayette 
aux cheveux blancs.’ ” 


A duel with a Mr. Solomon Strauss, into which Heine was drawn as 
the outcome of a literary quarrel, exercised a great influence on his 
future life; for Heine, who had maintained a relationship with a 
beautiful and amiable girl with whom he lived, desired before the duel, 
not knowing what would happen, that her future should in any case be 
secured, and was legally married to her. .The ceremony took place in 
the Church of Saint Sulpice, and a legitimate tie united him to the 
warmly loved, and for many years companion of his life. 

His sister received the following in relation to this event :— 


PARIS, September 13th, 1841. 

DEAR AND MUCH-LOVED SISTER,—I am able to-day to announce 
to thee officially my marriage. On the 31st August I married Mathilde 
Crescentia Mirat, with whom I had previously quarrelled daily for more 
than six years. She has, however, the noblest and best heart, is good 
as an angel, and her conduct was, during the many years of our life in 
common, so devoid of blame as to be praised by all my friends and 
acquaintances as a pattern of proper behaviour (S7z¢tsamseit). 


H HEINE. 
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Heine wrote to his friend) Lewald on the announcement of the 
marriage: “This matrimonial duel, which will not end till one of us be 
slain, is certainly more dangerous than (was) the short Holmgang with 
Solomon Strauss, of the Frankfort Jews’ Street.” 


PARIS, March 8th, 1842. 


DEAk GOOD MOTHER,—I hope that these lines will find you in the 
best enjoyment of life, and 1 wait in great impatience for news of thee— 
how thou art, how all is with Lottie, and, above all, how it is with the 
family. I have been better of late; my eyes are now in perfectly good 
condition, and only the paralysis in my face remains, but it causes ‘me 
no pain whatever. My wife has unfortunately been ill since ten days, 
and she is only just able now to go out. And we have had fearfully 
cold weather, which is as yet not quite over. 

I live quietly, rationally, and in hope, the Lord be praised! I belong 
to the class of men who are contented when things go on in the old way. 
Every change and fuss (Sektakel) is repulsive to me; by that thon 
canst see that I have grown old. Since six months I feel a vast weari- 
ness of mind, and, as the hundred-year old Veronica said, “ Thought is 
running low.” This, however, is only a transient state, as I well know, a: 
result of great excitement, since I have more than eight years—mores - 
the pity !—indulged in a passionate state of mind. 

My wife is—God be praised !—quite well. She is a most excellent 
(kreuzbraves), honourable, good creature, without deceit or malice. But, 
unfortunately, her temperament is very impatient, her moods unequal, 
and she often irritates me more than is good for me. I am still devoted 
to her with all my soul; she is still the deepest want of my life; but 
that will all cease some day, as all human feelings cease with time, and 
I look forward to that time with terror, for then I shall have to endure 
the burden of the caprices without the alleviating sympathy. At other — 
times I am tormented with realising the helplessness and want of reflec- 
tion (Rathlosigkeit) in my wife in case I should die, for she is as in- 
experienced and senseless as a three-year-old child. Thou seest, dear 
mother, that all my troubles are in reality, for the greater part, only 
hypochondriac fancies. 

I have determined, as regards this spring, to go into the country near 
Paris, and not to a bathing-place. Although my finances are in tolerably 
good condition, still this is more economical than travelling. The 
journey to the Pyrenees, and the other troubles which came at that 
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time, ruined me for a long time before I could get to fairly running in 
the ruts again. 

And now farewell, and greet for me Lottie and her kitten. I talk 
about you daily with my wife, who would so gladly see you all. 

I greet the betrothed couple. When is the marriage to take place? 

My hair-cord (seton) on the neck does me good, and causes me 


almost no pain.—Thy obedient son, 
H. HEINE, 





On the night of the 4th and 5th of May, 1842, there broke out in 
Hamburg the great fire which laid half the town in ashes, and also 
destroyed his mother’s dwelling. Despite the sad experience of 1833, 
Heine had for a second time sent her a chest containing manuscripts 
and letters to keep for him, believing that they would be safer with her 
than with himself, considering his frequent changes of residence. His 
mother dwelt in the Neuenwall, which was an offering to the flames, and 
in the catastrophe the poor poet’s papers, or his mental treasures, 
which, as he said, could never be replaced, were lost. He wrote: 
“Those manuscripts were products of my first youthful power, and never 
will I be able to so throw off (nzederschreiben) anything again. I wished 
to lay them by, so that at a later time, when through weakened health 
my mental vigour should decay, I could live on this rese rved capital in 
my old age.” 

Heine’s sister, Charlotte, endeavoured at the risk of her life to enter 
the abandoned dwelling of her mother in order to rescue his papers. 
She succeeded in getting into the street with the packet of manuscripts, 
but there she found the scene greatly changed. The fire of the houses 
‘burning opposite sent a shower of sparks and ashes on her, and her 
senses were overpowered with suffocating smoke. Pushed onward by 
the alarmed multitude, she convulsively held the papers in her hands, 
when they were knocked from her grasp by some accidental blow. She 
fainted, and would have perished, had she not been raised and carried by 
some one, who is as yet unknown, away from danger. 


PaRIs, May 13th, 1842. 
DEAR GOOD MOTHER AND DEAR SISTER,—I received your letter of 
the 7th yesterday evening, and was thereby at least able to sleep quietly 
last night. For twenty-four hours I went about as if my head were gone 
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after I learned the alarming news from the newspapers. I am amazed 
at thee, dear Lottie! How couddst thou write so calmly and sensibly 
seeing the terrible fire before thee? I thank thee from my very heart for 
the relief (Bernhigung) which thou givest me. ¢ 

My wife fell ill with fright after hearing the terrible news. I hope 
that the terror and agitation will not to your injury cast you down. My 
poor good mother ! do not let thyself be too much-troubled on account of 
mere material losses. 

“God is a good man.” But this time He trusted too much to the 
excellent institutions for extinguishing fire in Hamburg. 

Farewell! Remember me kindly to my brother-in-law. I have, as I 
hope, to-day a good post.—Your faithful, 

H. HEINE. 


PaRIs, May 17th, 1842. 

DEAREST MOTHER AND DEAR SISTER,—I have duly received your 
letter of the oth, and thank God that we have got out of it with (only) 
a black eye (so mit einem blaue Auge davon gekommen sind). 

That the dear mother is burned out is of course very grievous, but 
the chief thing for us was that thy house, dear Lottie, was uninjured. It 
is to be hoped that thou zw2/¢ not have lost much otherwise in any other 
way. Pray set my mind at rest regarding this, which has been from the 
beginning my great apprehension. Thy husband is of practical, active 
nature, and he will soon repair small losses by freshly stimulated 
industry. Did mother insure her effects, and will it be paid? Tell me 
something about it? I am as if stupefied by the accursed affair; my 
nerves have been all at once paralysed, and it will be perhaps not till. 
to-morrow or the day after that I shall be mentally clear-sighted. 

When people on Friday asked me on every side for news from 
Hamburg, I showed a friend thy letter of the 7th, and he found it very 
touching that my poor mother, while everything was burning, still 
remembered to have a letter post-paid to me. Indeed, it is not my fault 
if this incident (as you may see from the enclosed clipping from the 
National) was published, and several leading newspapers have repeated 
it. My dear good mother, who did this to save me a few sous outlay, 
while the fire was before your door! Certainly she will in future, out of 
vexation, no longer frank her letters ! 


L2 
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And now farewell, and love me well. Kiss the children. Write to 
me soon and often. My wife sends most cordial regards. She was 
very much shocked when'she heard the news from Hamburg. She has. 
a very weak head but a very good heart. It is very important to me 
that Campe was insured and will get the money. I have written to him 
to-day.—Yours truly, 


H. HEINE. 


PaRIs, November 28th, 1842. 


DEAR SISTER,—Although my head is benumbed (de/éu67) with hard 
work, I haste to send thee my wishes for thy happiness. How can I 
express the joy which almost overwhelmed me on receiving thy dear 
letter! Indeed, I and my wife, who takes the deepest interest in thee, 
have passed a very pleasant hour. She sends you all the most sincere 
regards, and with them special thanks for the portrait which we have 
received. She was out of herself for joy when she got it, and it has been 
since then paraded in our drawing-room, where it is shown to everybody 
and often admired. Thou art still externally and intellectually so very 
young, and yet hast a daughter who will soon be married, and thou wilt 
then become a grandmother! And the old Luck will become a 
grandmother! Oh, that I had for a moment my old father! How 
he would have rejoiced! That is my constant thought, and the 
good fortune makes me sad. I send my very kindest regards 
to the bride as well as to the bridegroom. I thank my brother-in-law 
from my heart that he wrote at once to me, and I congratulate him with 
great joy. Oh, that I could pass a few days with you! What sorrow! But 
it is not possible. The hope that Marie will come to Paris delights me 
to my very soul. She will convince herself that she has no common 
uncle, and that her aunt is pretty and good. Remember me to mother. 
I embrace you both. I will write to mother soon. As I said, I am very 
busy with much work. At this instant I am in it upto the ears. I 
have the most important affairs until the end of February, and, what is 
a pity, I suffer from headache, and must often take a holiday (/¢zern) 
against my will. 

But I shall get through with it all, and then I will do something for 
my headache.—Thy trusty brother, 

H. HEINE. 
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PARIS, April 8th, 1843. 

DEAREST SISTER,—My mother wrote to me recently that on the 8th 
of this month—that is, to-day—the wedding would take place, and I am 
in consequence thinking constantly of you. To-day you must all have 
enough buzzing about your ears ; since the memorable Zollenspiker day 
that hast not enjoyed such a /éte.* I congratulate thee and embrace 
thee with all my heart, and beg thee to assure the young couple of my 
most deeply-felt sympathy and love (meine tiefemp fundeneste Theilnahme 
und Liebe). The most joyful congratulations and many most friendly 
greetings to thy husband. Kiss for me our mother, the old Good Luck, 
and thy chicks (Kuchlen). My wife sends to you all her best and kindest 
congratulations. I hope that you are all well. All is well with us, only 
my poor head gets no better. 


H. HEINE. 





PARIS, September 18th, 1843. 
- DEAR GOOD MOTHER,—Thy letter of August 18th, which thou didst 


send to Trouville, was correctly forwarded to me, and since that I also 
received thy letter of September 2nd. I learn from the latter, with great 
sorrow, that Uncle Heine's health is not so good. I beg thee to write to 
me accurately and in detail how he is. I am, as regards this, if not quite 
at ease, at least firmly convinced that the health of this dear man is 
based on an iron constitution, which may indeed be gradually worn 
away by shocks, yet which will, to our joy, last yet a long time. Uncle 
never sinned as regards his health, save in excess of eating, and his 
really vital powers have only been at times injured by mental troubles. 
God keep him well ! 

And thou, sweet old puss, how art thou? If thou diest ere I see thee 
again, I will shoot myself. Bear that in mind in case the fit should seize 
thee to change thy Dammthor dwelling for a worse lodging. Mind that, 
and thou wilt never commit any such folly. 

I conversed yesterday here with a friend of Max, a Mr. Gretsch of 
Petersburg, who also knows thee, and who spoke with such deep regard 





*** Zollenspiker is a place in the Vierlanden, near Hamburg, where weddings are celebrated.” 
—German Editor. That is, in reference to the /e¢e after the wedding, represented elsewhere 
rather by a ‘‘ party,” a reception at the ceremony. 
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and respect of thee that I went about all day in very melancholy mood, 
with a soft-boiled heart. 

Were it possible—but just now it is not—I would visit thee this year; 
but next year it shall most certainly be done. Give my kind regards to 
Lottie and the children. 


As I hear, X. is in Paris. What luck for Paris, and an indemnification 
for the absence of the Queen of England. 

Farewell! Above all things, live as long as possible, and mind what 
I have told thee—Thy faithful son, 


H. HEINE. 





THE NEW PRIESTHOOD. 


N the various demands made on the Press of late by physiologists for 
| the free acceptance of what is called vivisection, as practised by 
themselves, no feature is more conspicuous than the utter absence of any 
expression of regret that such methods are necessary,\as a right to be 
claimed with reluctance and regret. Such a tone would be becoming if 
merely in deference to those sentiments of compassion which do exist 
in.the majority of educated persons, however puerile and prejudiced they 
appear in the eyes of the scientist. But there is no such note 
perceptible in any one of the many essays in favour of experiment on 
living bodies which have been recently so liberally poured forth in this 
and.other literary organs. The insatiable appetite and the vehement 
insistence with which the demand for living victims is made in all these 
articles resemble nothing so much as the furious greed for subjects . 
which is to be seen in the records of tribunals in the Middle Ages, when 
there was question of burning sorceresses, drowning witches, or torturing 
Jews. At the mere possibility that their prey might escape them, the 
judge and the priest of those days were convulsed with rage and trepi- 
dation, precisely as the scientist now is lest any awakening of conscience 
in the mass of mankind should leave his laboratories empty. The 
fanaticism of science is as exactly like the fanaticism of religion as one 
pea is like another. Each has the same blindness, the same egotism, 
the same pitilessness, the same arrogance, the same hypocrisy. Each - 
would cheerfully wade through a sea of blood to obtain the ratification. 
and gratification of its own theories and lusts. There is throughout all 
these triumphant pzeans of science a glee, a greed, a want of clearness, 
which are very striking. Given that the incessant and excruciating 
torture of millions of animals is absolutely necessary for the pursuit 
and development of knowledge, this might at least be regarded, even by 
the scientists, as a hideous necessity. Each wraps up his own pursuit of 
his own idolatry in the specious pretext of a pretentious solicitude for 
the welfare of mankind. 
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It is amazing that the extraordinary exactitude of likeness between . 
the religious and the scientific fanatic has not before now struck some 
observant critic of our modern times. The attitude of the physiologist 
is precisely that of the inquisitor. The pleas and demands of the animal 
torturer in the nineteenth century are precisely the same as were those 
of the torturer of men, women, and children in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The alleged motives and objects of the latter were declared 
to be as pure, as lofty, and as impersonal as those of the former now 
claim to be. The honesty of intention in the creators of the auto-da-fe 
was quite as genuine as can be the honesty of intention in the high priests 
of the physiological rostrum and torture-trough. Nay, the motive of the 
inquisitor was a higher one, for he sincerely believed that he saved souls 
and benefited his victims themselves ; the physiologist at the uttermost 
only expects to save bodies, and those not the bodies of his victims. 
The physiologists allege the purity and excellence of their own private 
lives ; many of the persecutors and tormentors of the religious wars and 
of the Holy Office were likewise of blameless life, and were, apart from 
the ferocity of their bigotry, estimable persons ; and frequently the motive 
of their ferocity was one entirely pure, because fanaticism made them 
believe in the excellence and necessity of what they did. “ We chasten 
out of love ; we consign you to the stake for the sake of your soul,” said 
the ministers of the auto-da-fé. This is the language of the physiologists ; 
they declare that they torture out of pure philanthropy. So at least 
aver the English and American physiologists; in other countries the 
scientist is more candid and more cynical, and scoffs at the idea of 
having any aim beyond “knowledge” and his own advancement. The 
physiologist is the only person who claims immunity from all criticism 
and observation, and who chants his own praises, and boasts of his own 
achievements. In no other pursuit is outside criticism blindly and 
insolently resented. The campaigns of the general, the charges of the 
judge, the pictures of the painter, the statues of the sculptor, the 
volumes of the historian, the measures of the statesman, the verses 
of the poet, the buildings of the architect, are all open to the judgment 
of the world, and no man can or does for a moment dream of escaping 
the verdict of his fellows. No art, no learning, no achievement dares to 
say, as the physiologist says of his science, that the vulgar must not look 
on it, nor the multitudes pronounce on it. Such a pretension was alone 
put forth by the alchemists to keep off the profane from peering into 
their crucibles and finding out the artifices of their incantations, and the 
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physiologists resemble the alchemists in this and in other ways.. No one 
«an be more careless of fact and more extravagant in statement:than 
physiologists frequently are. Men who must know very well that 
Pasteur is a chemist and nothing else, and-that he has to have his 
physiological experiments made for him, speak of him, nevertheless, as 
the “ great physician,” or the “ great surgeon,” because they think that this 
pleases and attracts the public. Theyin a similar manner distort and inflate 
all that he does ; they speak of him as having cured so many thousands 
of persons who would have died of rabies,-because they count as cured 
all people who were simply bitten by healthy dogs, and take for granted 
that all those who went to him bitten by unhealthy ones would have 
died without him, which is a purely gratuitous and unproven hypothesis. 
They again wholly slur over their failures, and they claim in the most 
exaggerated terms to have diminished disease—almost to have extirpated 
it; yet cancer is now a frequent, where until late years it was a most 
rare malady; since the prophylactic called its cure, rabies is enorm- 
ously increased, and the fear of it proportionately increased; the 
throat fungus known to the public as diphtheria is a plague begotten 
of modern times, which ravages unchecked by science ; scarlet fever 
is rife and virulent ; typhoid, in its various forms, carries off youth, 
beauty, and strength to the tomb, a grim executioner of female loveli- 
ness and male vigour who laughs at science ; tubercular diseases are un- 
diminished, and many forms of modern life, such as imprisonment in the 
‘schoolhouse and the factory, create and foster them; anemic and 
nervous maladies are commoner than they ever were at any period in 
the history of the world. Many forms of them are new, and begotten 
by the character and exactions of modern existence ; hysteria in all its 
terrible phases serves as a diversion to the physiologist, who does not 
scruple to excite by suggestion the most atrocious sufferings ; let those 
who are incredulous of this statement read merely such records as. are con- 
tained in the volumes of Professors Charcot and Richet’s Etudes Cliniques 
sur la Grande Hystérie, or of Bérillon’s Hypnotisme Expérimental. Never 
was scrofula so common to childhood ; never was syphilis so common 
to youth and manhood ; never were vices which must receive no name 
in print more common to both sexes. The scientists know this; 
but they turn their backs on facts, and speak of the world as though 
delivered by themselves from all the dragons of disease and of abomin- 
able desires. 

The increase of dread and nervousness due to the physiologists is 
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enormous.. The attention of humanity is by their influence riveted; 
Buddha-like, on its own navel. The body has assumed the ll- 
important prominence which in the Middle Ages was given through 
religious mania to the soul and its salvation. We are wearied 
to nausea with the self-admiration of the profession, with their 
insistence on their own virtues, their own philanthropy, their own 
charity ; to hear what they say, and to read what they write, one would 
suppose that they never in all their lives took a fee or sent in a bill. No 
doubt there are medical practitioners both generous and disinterested 
who will go to the poor as quickly as to the prince, but they are rare 
exceptions, and the famous surgeon or physician is to the full as keen 
after money as the great lawyer or the great banker. Perhaps he is not 
to be blamed for this ; but where is the wondrous benevolence in him of 
which we hear so much? And let it be borne in mind, for we cannot 
too often insist upon it, that constantly the physiologist, confounded 
with the. physician in the eyes of the vulgar, is not, as I have said 
previously, a “healer” at all; is not in the slightest degree the possessor or 
the pursuant of these virtues of philanthropy, nobility, and self-sacrifice 
which the medical profession so loudly claims for itself, and which, no 
doubt, some of its members do at times display and employ in the 
service of others. The physiologist is frequently a physiologist and 
nothing more ; he has the temper of the inquisitor of old ; he is narrow of 
idea, cold of feeling, ardent only in the pursuit of his one bigotry, his 
eyes so fastened on one focus that they have ceased to see or be capable 
of seeing aught beyond it:; his fanaticism so intense that the sacrifice of 
all creation to prove his theory or demonstrate his fact would appear as 
naught to him. Let the world realise that this man, as I have drawn 
him here, is no fictitious character, no creature of phantasy, no figure of 
imagination, but is a fact; that he and such as he exist in scores and 
hundreds and thousands; that they are working from year’s end to 
year’s end in all the cities and towns of the earth, in all the universities, 
in all the colleges, in all the hospitals, and in countless private 
laboratories where no ray of public light ever penetrates. England com- 
forts herself in believing that by Act of Parliament she has limited the 
operations of the New Priesthood, but England is a very small portion of 
the world, and nowhere else in either hemisphere is there any kind of 
limitation whatever. The Japanese and the Hindoo, with their awfub 
ingenuity in torture and their absolute indifference to pain, are now 
engaged in the work of physiology. Woman also, who when once she 
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is cruel is tenfold more cruel than man, and when she is pitiless is a. 
hundredfold more pitiless than he, is now in the laboratories causing 
and watching the agonies of tortured animals with all the thirst and 
avidity of the neophyte for the unknown. As the inquisitor had his. 
female witch-searcher who drove the pins into the breasts of his. 
accused sorceresses, so the male physiologist has his female pupil who. 
may be trusted to outrun his teachings in-ingenious cruelty and patient 
torture, even as the female prover of witchcraft outran the instructions 
of priest and of judge. 

Besides these he has also his human subjects ; the poor victim of the 
hospitals, helpless as the dog tied down to the torture-trough, unable to. 
resist, ignorant of what is done, offered as a spectacle or as a subject to. 
the students, lying prone and motionless on his bed of pain, angrily 
silenced if he dare protest, experimented on against his will or without 
his knowledge ; mere “ material” as he is, to be studied, pulled about, 
probed, tormented, lacerated, until he can bear no more, and faints, and 
dies, and is carted away—a useless mass of mutilated tissue, like the used- 
up dog flung out of the hospital laboratory with excoriated nerves and 
opened breast. Would the people only awake to the uses to which they 
and the beasts whom they pity not are alike put by the men of science! 
By their own words let these latter be judged : the records of their acts. 
are published, and may be measured by all who can read; doubtless. 
much still remains hidden which takes place in the many secret places. 
of their labours, and which they would be afraid to reveal to the public: 
conscience, sluggard though that be. Some physiologists are doctors, 
and many doctors and surgeons are physiologists, but a vast number of 
physiologists are neither one nor the other; they are experimenters 
merely ; their lives are passed entirely in the laboratories ; their object 
isnot any good, any use, any service ; it is solely and entirely to obtain 
what they call “knowledge,” and to make a name and a career for them- 
selves. They are the section of the priesthood which is the most 
absolutely dangerous to the future of mankind. The general public, 
when it thinks of what is vulgarly called vivisection at all, thinks of it 
as it is bidden by its medical teachers, as a cruel necessity, and imagines 
afew great and temperate intellects. Constantly we are told that a 
cure has been triumphantly found and proven for a disease, yet, to the 
surprise of unscientific persons, repeated experiments continue to be 
made for the cure of this same disease. What then? Was the first 
boast-a lie? For many years the cure of charbon by Pasteur has. 
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been vaunted to us as nothing short of miraculous, and M. de 
Vogué assures us that Pasteur is the patron saint of the pastoral 
‘districts of France; yet the other day an English doctor died 
of the effects of the experiments which he was making to find a 
cure or prophylactic for the disease of sheep. Then, are we to conclude 
that Pasteur’s discovery is, after all, insufficient? The whole history of 
physiology is crowded with such inaccuracies and anomalies, but we 
who are only “the lay public” are not allowed to speak of them. We 
hurt the pride of the priesthood. They labour behind closed doors, and 
they like to tell the world in general as much or as little of what goes 
on there as they choose. Unhappily for them and their privacy their 
transactions are not written in Hebrew or Chinese, but may be read and 
judged by the general. It was the general observation, the general 
execration, which became fatal to their predecessors, who burned, 
tortured, and persecuted in the name of Christ. History reproduces 
itself with sad exactitude, because history is after all but the product of 
the passions and prejudices of the human race; and the physiologist of 
the close of the nineteenth century is but the survival and reproduction 
of the augur of classic temples and the judge of the Holy Office, his 
powers and his privileges drawn as were theirs from the timidity and the 
bigotry of mankind. Mr. Ernest Hart asserts that all physiologists are 
men of “ known honour and honesty.” How does he prove this enormous 
pretension? Why are men pursuing their ideas and investigations in 
the fanaticism of research more certain to be honourable and honest 
than any other class of men? What proof is there of either their honour 
or honesty? The logical probability would be that they would class such 
primitive and sentimental virtues with those other qualities of mercy and 
tenderness which they so despise. There is not the slightest reason why 
a physiologist should be a slave to honour and honesty ; there are many 
reasons why he should not be so. 

Why should it be taken for granted that the physiologist or the 
physician, the chemist or the surgeon, is more “immune” (to use their 
own jargon) from error and more full of innate virtue than are other 
men? They are, drawn from the same social classes as all other 
professional men; they are socially on the same grade with the 
merchant, the shipowner, the attorney, the manufacturer, the master 
builder, the contractor, the engineer, the banker. Now we are well 
aware that the merchant frequently cheats his fellows, the shipowner 
his underwriters, the attorney his clients, the manufacturer his 
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customers, the master builder, contractor, and engineer frequently foist 
scamped work on a blind public, and the banker frequently defrauds 
those who put faith in him. Why should the members of the physio- 
logical institutes, or the practitioners of medicine and surgery, who are 
of the same class and the same kith and kin as these others, be any 
more certainly exempt from dishonesty and insincerity in their dealings 
with the public? Why? Why should we suppose that the clinical, 
pathological, and physiological lecture rooms possess an atmo- 
sphere of such purifying and elevating influence that the student therein 
becomes morally a saint without spot or blemish, whilst his brothers 
who are in training for other careers—articled clerks, bank clerks, young 
tradesmen, manufacturers, or engineers—frequently succumb to the 
temptation of cheating their employers, who, for their part, are happily 
busied in gulling a gullible world ? 

Why should we suppose that the young men who crowd the experi- 
menting rooms of the colleges and come up for examination in anatomy 
are made of any different stuff from the youths who have chosen any other 
career? They are, of course, precisely the same as their cousins the 
clerks and their brothers the manufacturers ; only the probability is that ‘ 
they are more callous and more vain than are those who follow less. 
pretentious callings, and are less buoyed up by the bladders of self-- 
complacency and self-admiration. It is not customary to take men by 
their own measurement of themselves. Why should we'submit so to 
take the scientist, whether as student or as professor? He is. 
the acolyte of an arrogant, secretive, and merciless hierarchy; and 
this fact alone, which he cannot deny, should lead the world in general 
to mistrust him. The numbers of the priesthood and its acolytes are 
augmenting in a frightful ratio to the population. Where there were a 
hundred students at the Sorbonne twenty years since there are now four 
times that number. Women are received and help to increase the 
multitude which intends to live by the scalpel and the syphon. There 
will be fierce, brutal, pitiless competition for place and for practice. In 
the hands of these men and women have been put the power and the 
means of communicating the deadliest maladies without detection. 
Under pretext of healing one disease, they can communicate a worse, 
and if there be risk of exposure we know that this risk seldom 
suffices to check self-interest or crime. To a young ambitious man on 
the threshold of a discovery which he believes will cover his name with 
glory and his breast with decorations, it must be an irresistible temp- 
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‘tation to create for himself the human subjects which will so materially 
assist and advance him. If he yield to the temptation he is but logical 
in doing so, for in his sight, whatever flattering phrases he may coin to 
the contrary, man cannot be of any more real value than the microbe. 
‘If the arguments of the priesthood be only followed out to their due and 
logical sequence, tens of thousands of men should be stretched on the 
torture-table beside the dog and the horse, and should be sacrificed 
without hesitation in the pursuit of knowledge. Indeed, it would be 
more practical to sacrifice the idiot, the cripple, the mute, the sufferer from 
cutaneous or cerebral affections than to execute the healthy, sound, and 
useful animal. Claude Bernard, Scheff, and other physiologists have 
-candidly said that human subjects are absolutely necessary to the 
perfecting of science: who can doubt that in a few years’ time they will 
‘be openly and successfully demanded ‘and conceded ? 

The physiologists who fear public opinion whilst they despise 
it, are given to protest the invariable use by them of chloroform and 
other anzsthetics,as though these, even if constantly used, could do 
aught to save from agony an animal slowly roasted to death ; or one 
made “aphone” whilst artificial respiration keeps him alive in agony; 
or one made “immune” through a series of torturing operations ; or one 
subject for months to experiments on the brain and nerves ; or «one 
strapped down for weeks that a portion of his bone may be grafted on 
to the bone of a human patient; or one made for a quarter of a year 
the subject of repeated and various mutilations ; or one made the subject 
of toxicological experiments, injections of snake venom or mineral 
poisons ; or one with bared spine and lacerated nerves called back from 
‘tthe mercy of death by the unutterable spasms of electrical shocks? 
It is, I say, an offence and insult to the common intelligence of common 
~people to deny the hideous ingenuities and varieties of the unending 
laboratory tortures which are described in print, and by clergymen, 
in hundreds and thousands of published works in every language of the 
so-called civilised world. Either Mr. Hart must be ignorant of what 
-experiments go on in laboratories, which is not probable in so vehement 
a defender of them, or he deliberately conceals and denies the truths he 
knows. This kind of concealment and denial secms, however, to be 
‘common with scientists,.and to be regarded by them as an essential 
duty of their esprit de corps and love for one another. The fact is 
relied on that the public does not in any nation read these published 
-transactions, and, unhappily, very few of the public do so; but it is 
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certain that all such publications are known to and read by men of 
science, and that, therefore, when they deny the torture which is 
incessant in physiological and toxicological laboratories, they wittingly 
and intentionally lie. They so lie because they fear that if the multi- 
tudes could once understand and become conscious of the meaning and 
the menace to humanity which are contained in these animal tortures, 
they would break down the doors of the institutes which shelter these 
unutterable horrors, and would deal with those who inflict them as the 
people of Paris dealt with the gaolers of the Bastille. Honour and 
honesty must appear to the scientific mind as mere old-world 
prejudices created out of the sentimental phantasies of idealists; why 
should such prejudices of imaginative fools hold back for a moment the 
scientific mind in its flight towards fame? The physiologist also is one 
of a gang: he knows that the gang will uphold him in all his mistakes, 
and screen him in all his misdeeds. No man ever existed who made a 
grosser mistake, or deluded more cruelly the hopes of humankind, than 
did the scientist Koch in his pretended cure of consumption. Yet what 
punishment has been given him? What candid confession of error and 
injury has ever been made by his scientific brethren ? 

When a number of poor peasants were being experimented on 
with the Koch cure by a medical practitioner, whom personally L 
esteem, I saw that he did not believe in the cure, and said so to him. 
“ Que voules-vous ?” he replied, with a shrug of his shoulders. “Je n’y 
crois pas en effet; mais puisque Cest de Koch il y a quelque chose de 
bon sans doute.” This is the feeling of the gang. Since a mistake is 
made in their own sacred arcana it cannot be a mistake: it must be 
a good more or less disguised. Pwuisque cest de Koch !—here is the 
clannish, cliquish, irrational, blind partisanship which is almost ‘a mania 
amongst physicians and physiologists, and should cause every declara- 
tion of theirs to be mistrusted, like the utterances of all specialists. -A’ 
gang never confesses that one of its members is in the wrong, and 
physiologists constitute one of the largest, strongest, most widely 
spread, and most formidably armed gangs that the world has ever seen. 
The rate at which its members have increased, its demands have grown 
in audacity, and its ramifications have extended all over the earth, is 
as yet, unhappily, little known to the general public. 

The general public of both hemispheres, which is credulous and 
careless and uncritical at all times, believes (and scientists are careful to 
foster this belief) that physiologists are always surgeons or physicians. 
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The comedy of high and pure intentions ; the scenic effect of the healer 
doing violence to his own nature in causing pain that he may cure it; 
the theatrical mzzse-en-scéne of the arch-benevolence forcing itself to 
hurt that it may thus acquire power to soothe and save;—these are 
what with the greatest care and caution are put before the world in 
general by the priesthood of physiology. Nothing can be farther fromi 
fact. Throughout Europe and America, and in many parts of Asia and 
Africa, the pursuit of physiology is a profession like any other, a 
career, a means to an end; that end, like other men’s, being money; 
celebrity, and success. This century has seen the chemist and the 
physiologist set up on high, subsidised, elevated, worshipped by silly 
monarchs and gullible governments. To invent a new inoculation or 
cultivate animalcule in gelatine has become a method of obtaining 
that attention, those rewards, the ribbons, titles, and accompanying 
income, which all men covet as the-recompense of effort. To make a 
discovery from physiological research, even though its practical benefits 
may be wz/, has become one of the likeliest ways to arrive at eminence 
and be called to courts. Moreover, although the writer has enemies in 
other writers, the artist has foes in other artists, the statesman has 
rivals in other statesmen, the historian has cruel critics in other students, 
and the successful general has less successful soldiers ever dogging his 
heels with sneer and snarl, the physiologist has all the gang, the priest- 
hood, in his favour and in his service. They may know that he is an 
impostor, his method an error, his inventions an injury to mankind, but 
they will never say so: if the public be keen enough to find it out itself, 
as in the case of Koch, they will hide the truth as much as possible 
under technical phrases and the shibboleths of the laboratory. Herein 
lies the strength of the scientists. Other men in other pursuits have to: 
dread and encounter the rivalry, enmity, and slander of their fellow 
workers ; the physiologist is sure of the solidarity with him of his fellows ; 
like all gangs, all guilds, all priesthoods, its members are sworn to mutual 
support. They assume all the airs and use all the cant phrases of a 
priesthood ; they speak of the rest of mankind as the “lay public”; they 
deny the right or power of that public to penetrate their temples or 
to judge their creed; they assert the superiority and expect the deference 
which every other priesthood has asserted and expected, and during the 
season of its supremacy has obtained, from the superstition or the 
cowardice of the nations. 

There is a wholly new manner of cure v7@ torture which, whether or 
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no as successful as physiologists claim for it, is fraught with immeasur- 
able and ghastly menace for the future. I allude to the method of 
using the blood of animals which have been repeatedly inoculated as 
a preventive or as a curative remedy. In what is now claimed as the 
cure of tetanus the curative substance is obtained from the veins of dogs 
which have been repeatedly inoculated with strychnine until they are 
considered tetanus proof. White crystals are, we are told, thus obtained 
which possess the power of completely restoring the paralysed nerves 
and muscles of the tetanic patient, or at all events ‘so physiologists 
believe, or assert that they believe. If this can cure tetanus it does not 
appear very clear why such a roundabout way as obtaining the matter 
vid the veins of a dog should be adopted ; but these are the methods 
which the physiologists prefer. We must accept the case as we find it. 
It is the new manner, and animals have now become the field or bed in 
which seeds are sown and cultured, to be used at their cost for the benefit, 
or what is stated to be the benefit, of mankind. They are also the fields 
or beds on which the animalcule which convey disease are artificially 
multiplied. What a prospect does this new form of service open out 
before the animal and human races! The blood of animals is to be 
indefinitely and inexorably contaminated, and thus polluted is to be 
conveyed into the veins of men, women, and children. The body of 
the animal is henceforth to be the vessel through which healing is 
poured into the body of the human invalid ; by what price of pain and 
death to the helpless dumb creature matters not. 

It is wonderful that subjects should be found who will blindly offer 
themselves up for these inoculations and these nostrums ; but the 
terror of death is a factor so powerful in the human breast that the 
physiologist who promises a method for allaying it is certain never 
to lack patients or dupes. The physiologist relies on the meanest 
fears of human life, and he does not rely in vain; his institutes are. 
filled by credulous, gaping, invertebrate multitudes who are incapable 
of examining his theories or questioning his powers, but rush into the 
laboratory as the tarantula-maniacs rushed into the sea. It is pitiful 
to see the public so cowed, so credulous, and so foolish that it dare not 
act or judge for itself ; but, like an imbecile, it receives into its veins 
any poison, any filth, any quackery which it is told by its medicine-men 
will benefit its constitution or rescue it from disease. For, alas! it has 
been well said that whosoever relies on human folly relies on an 
unlimited and certain factor which will never be found lacking. 
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The guild is at present stronger than the law, and obtains this. 
strength through the inertia and ignorance of the public. Their human 
victims are all poor and obscure people who have no one to defend 
them, and who are as helpless as the dogs which are carried bound 
and muzzled into the torture room. As yet the world, listening open- 
mouthed to the promises of its medical and surgical pastors and 
masters, believes them devoted to this end. Science, for the good and 
safety of itself, its medical pastors and masters, tell it that this is so, 
and it believes and does not inquire further ; its qualms, if it have any, 
are hastily smothered in a whiff of chloroform; it is not clever, it is 
selfish, and since it does not like to examine into painful things, it gives 
its conscience over to its medical augurs and does not look behind the 
barred doors of their temples of sacrifice. The real facts are wholly 
different, the real facts are that every city and almost every little town 
of both continents has its physiological laboratories, where singly, in 
couples, in scores, or in hundreds, according to the size of the place, a 
scientist or scientists are incessantly occupied with the work of experiment. 
or demonstration, z.¢., operation upon living creatures in every variety 
of torture which ingenuity can invent and inflict. The “men of known 
honour and honesty ” are fully aware of this, but they choose to keep the 
fact secret; they desire that it should be as long as possible kept from the 
knowledge of the public. They are perfectly well aware that the manufac- 
ture of every variety of machine for animal torture is an established 
and thriving trade in every country, from the ovens of Claude Bernard, 
in which the dog’s head is left outside that he may be longer dying, 
to the instrument for “loading with nails,” so that the animal can- 
not rest for a single moment on any portion of his body without being 
pierced by the nails, which was invented for or by the physiologist 
Mantegazza. While such books as Mantegazza’s Fesiologia del Dolore 
or Claude Bernard’s treatise on animal heat, is open to any one who 
will spend a coin on their purchase, it is an impudent insult of the 
common intelligence of the common reader to write as English physiolo- 
gists have lately written in English reviews in denial of the devilish 
brutalities which are the daily and hourly normal course of work in 
laboratories all over the known world. It is, I say, a deliberate and 
impudent endeavour to blindfold a public which they despise. They 
know, for the records of their own transactions prove it, that the most 
agonising operations are performed again and again and again in endless 
succession to demonstrate a fact or to prove a fallacy. Not seldom a 
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fact known to all, and needing no proof, is yet made the ground of a 
perfectly needless and useless torture. In a recent number of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes a scientist narrates an experiment to prove that bad air 
is the cause of disease and death, which surely is an axiom disputed by 
none ; sixteen rabbits were confined in a series of cages, one in each cage. 
The cages were so contrived that each was in communication with the 
other, whilst the end one alone communicated withthe air. The interest 
of this experiment consisted in watching the languishing sickness and final 
death of each poor rabbit ; the one farthest from the air dying first, the 
one close to the air dying not at all ; a circumstance which could have 
certainly been foreseen by a wholly unscientific observer. Their sickness 
previous to death was of a lingering, painful, and piteous kind. 
One of the guild has lately written that if the public could be brought 
to see the true bearings of the case as regards scientific torture, the 
solicitude of the public for its prevention would cease. On the contrary, 
could the public, now so careless and so credulous, so apathetic and 
so annémigrée, once be aroused to a-sense of its own danger, its present 
intermittent and weak solicitude would become something much’ more 
stern, strong, and irresistible in wrath. But this can never be until 
the majority of mankind is aroused to a sense of its own danger from 
an arrogant, secret, and irresponsible guild! Pity will not move them ; - 
but fear for themselves may. I say irresponsible, because, however the 
unlawful experiments which take place in hospitals and institutes be 
exposed, no punishment ever reaches them. The scientist, like the 
inquisitor of old, can do no wrong in his own eyes or in those of his 
fellows. A friend of mine lately recorded in print the fact of how a 
little girl in a hospital in Vienna, having to undergo every day a most 
painful surgical operation on her throat, implored the kind surgeon to 
do it himself, as it hurt so much less than when the bungling hands of 

the inexperienced students were employed upon her; but her poor © 
little prayer was unheard. The disposer of her fate replied curtly and 
scornfully to one who interceded for her, that the students must have 
some one to practise upon; that their instruction was of more con- 
sequence than a child’s suffering. No kind of reproof or punishment 
was given to this brute. In a hospital of Genoa a few years ago, much 
temporary excitement was produced in the town by the atrocious 
experiments made in skinning and cutting the spines of several young 
men who were subject to epilepsy, and who died of this treatment. But 
nothing came of the public indignation, and no chastisement was given 
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to the offenders. None of the relatives of the many who have died 
from the effects of the Pasteur prophylactic have brought any action 


against Pasteur: not even in that well-known case of the young Belgian 
nobleman who, being bitten in play by a terrier dog belonging to a 
friend, was (much against his will) persuaded to go to Paris for his 
cure, and who, on his return, died of rabies, given indubitably by the 
Pasteur injections, since the little dog who bit him remained in perfect 
health. The doctor and the physiologist are the only persons who, 
whether they fail or whether they save, are paid and praised as largely 
as if they had succeeded. What other profession is favoured like this? 

The multitudes do not understand as yet ; they are easily deluded; 
and they are dully indifferent to all that does not immediately touch 
themselves. Of pity there is little in the community at large, of distinct 
justice still less ; but of the instinct of self-preservation there is much 
more. When it comes to comprehend, as it must do in time to come, 
that its own flesh and bone, nerves, brain, and limbs are only so 
much raw material for the New Priesthood, which exacts from it a blind 
submission and an unquestioning faith, it will in sheer self-defence rise 
up and rend its priests; and the torture-trough of the physiologists 
will follow the rack of the inquisitor and the torch of the witch- 
burner. But that time is as yet far off; for although the human race 
has no greater enemy than any priesthood, and none has been more 
dangerous in its solidarity and fanaticism than the priesthood of 
physiology, men are sluggish and sleepy and weak, being drugged by 
their leaders, and wake slowly even when a near peril flares like flame 
before their startled eyes. 


OUIDA. 





RAILWAY RATES AND BRITISH TRADE. 


O deal with the question of the New Railway Rates adequately in 
“y the course of a review article is, of course, impossible. Two years 
back I wrote a book on the subject which contained something like four 
hundred pages.* I was reproved by the critics for calling it a sketch, 
and assured by one of them that a shilling pamphlet was ample for the 
discussion of the subject ; but a sketch it was for all that, for, though 
mere detail was studiously avoided, the space available was entirely 
insufficient for working out in any fulness many of the principles 
involved. That this should be so, ought not surely to occasion surprise. 
No one complains that books on banking, for instance, run into two 
volumes, yet banking is a business infinitely simpier than railroading, 
and affects interests vastly more narrow in their range. But if four 
hundred pages are inadequate, what can be done within the limits of a 
review article ? 

If there were in this country any accepted body of teaching to 
which one could appeal, the task would not be so difficult. A writer on 
biology is not required to justify his dissent from the Mosaic cosmogony, 
nor an astronomer to begin by disproving the accuracy of the Ptolemaic 
system ; but in railway economics it is apparently impossible in England 
to take anything for granted. If there be one heresy that might have 
been supposed to be dead and buried by now, it would be the theory 
that railway rates ought to be based on cost of carriage. There never 
has in any country been a railway, whether it was owned by the 
Government or by a private company, whose tariff has been constructed 
on this basis. There never has been, to the best of my knowledge, 
an economist who studied the subject, from Lardner and Morrison half 
a century ago in England down to Hadley and Fink in America and 
Colson and Cohn and Ulrich on the Continent at the present 


time—for the railway economist is in England unfortunately an 





* The Railway and the Traders. (London: John Murray.) 
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attempting to base a tariff on any such principle. 







































































Trade upon this point.” 





















































extinct genus—who has failed to point out the utter futility of 


Nor have the 


representatives of the public been behind the practical men and the 
theorists in denouncing it. The Joint Committee of the two Houses in 
1872 subjected the cost-of-carriage theory to perhaps the most destruc- 
tive analysis it has ever yet received. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and 
Sir Courtenay Boyle, in their report to the Board of Trade in 1890 of 
the results of their six months’ exhaustive inquiry, state that “the 
evidence which came before us entirely supports the conclusion arrived 
at by the Joint Committee,” that the cost of carriage cannot be ascer- 
tained, and that, if it could, it would be useless as a guide in the fixing 
of rates. Across the Atlantic the same doctrine is laid down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with the greatest constitutional 
lawyer of his age and country at its head, in its first report to Congress 
in 1887. And yet in the Zzmes of December 22nd one finds Sir James 
Whitehead, “ President of the Mansion House Association on Railway 
and Canal Traffic for the United Kingdom,” writing, obviously in all 
good faith, that those who deal with the subject “must know that the 
true basis of a rate is the cost of the service or accommodation in 
respect of which it is charged,” and complaining “that the railway 
companies, in spite of frequent requests, persistently refrained from 
furnishing any evidence to enlighten either Parliament or the Board of 


Again, one had believed that the traders of this country agreed in 
thinking competition between railway companies to be in their interest ; 
one had supposed that they must appreciate the fact that competition © 
between routes of various length is only possible as long as the rates 
charged by both are identical ; that, for example, in the carriage of 
furniture from Tottenham Court Road to Liverpool, the Great Eastern, 
which has to cart twice as far in London and subsequently to carry by 
rail some ninety additional miles, must evidently do the work on a finer 
margin of profit than the rival North-Western. Yet there was published 
a few days back a letter to the Board of Trade from Sir John Harwood, 
the Chairman of the other great traders’ association, the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Conference, in which letter Sir John claims that the com- 
panies shall “be ordered to publish the basis adopted in the fixing of 
the revised rates; that is to say, that they should set out how much 
in each of the seven classes ”—there are eight as a fact, but that is a 
detail—“is being provided for collection, delivery, terminal accommo- 
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dation, terminal and other services, when these or any of them are 
included in the quoted rate, and how much per ton per mile is being 
provided for conveyance over the various distances in respect to each 
class.” Sir John went on to state that such information is accessible 
to the public in France and Belgium, a fact which is to some extent 
true, but, seeing that competition in those countries is non-existent, is 
decidedly irrelevant. The request was so entirely preposterous that it 
startled even a Government Department out of its accustomed policy of 
judicious and silent receptivity. Sir Courtenay Boyle was instructed 
to reply that “the Board of Trade consider that this request is based 
on a misapprehension of the facts. There is no general basis adopted 
throughout the country in fixing class-rates. Class-rates are fixed 
according te the varying circumstances of each booking place, and no 
general rule is possible in fixing them. The Board of Trade have no 
power to make such a requirement as you suggest. It would not be 
possible for the companies to comply with it if it were made.” It must, 
I think, be obvious to everyone, except a member of the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Conference, that, to revert to the instance I have given, 
the basis adopted by the Great Eastern in fixing its rate to Liverpool 
has not even a relish of theory about it; that it is based frankly and 
wholly on the fact that, if the Great Eastern is to do business, it must: 
charge exactly the same as the North-Western, regardless of the fact 
that such a rate may leave it nothing for terminals, and only two- 
thirds of the conveyance rate which it normally obtains elsewhere. 
Having, I hope, shown what is not the basis of a railway rate, let me 
very briefly indicate what the real basis is. In the first place, the under- 
taking must be looked at as a whole ; in a country like this, where rail- 
ways compete with one another at innumerable points, it may almost be 
said that the railways of the country must be looked at asa whole. The 
object of the management is to secure the largest possible net profit from 
the entire business transacted. In the long run that profit will be broadly 
the rate of interest current in the country at thetime. If this rate cannot 
be earned, capital ceases to flow into the business ; if it is exceeded, fresh 
capital is attracted, and the same amount of profit has to be spread over 
a larger surface. To secure this profit the manager charges, in the 
common phrase, each class of traffic ‘“‘ what it will bear”; charges, for 
instance, pigs of iron, 1d. per ton per mile; pigs of lead, 1}d.; and 
ingots of copper, 2d. ; not because the more expensive metals cost more 
to carry (which is the case only to a very fractional extent), but simply 
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and solely because they can bear a heavier rate. Or, again, he reduces 
his third-class fares from 14d. to 1d., because he finds it more profitable 
to carry ten passengers for 10d. than five for 74d. The point to realise 
is that the expenses as a whole, f/us the interest on capital, have to be 
charged against the receipts as a whole. In other words, a railway com- 
pany so adjusts its tariff of goods, rates, and passengers, as to 
call upon the several classes of traffic, goods, minerals, and passengers, 
each in their infinitely various kinds, to pay such portion of the total 
expenses as they can best afford topay. It considers—the quotation is 
once more from the first report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
—‘“the relative value of the service more than the relative cost of 
carriage. . . . With this method of arranging tariffs little fault is 
found, and perhaps none at all by persons who consider the subject from 
the standpoint of public interest.” 

This further point, too, must not be ignored. Goods rates, though a 
large enough subject in all conscience, cannot be regarded by themselves. 
As has been said, the profit on the passenger service must equally be 
taken into account. If, for instance, traders get their workmen carried 
to and from their work for nominal fares, and so are able to economise 
in wages, they must expect to redress the balance by higher goods rates, 
or, which comes to the same thing, by obtaining for the same rates 
a service of diminished efficiency. And, again, the same effect, either 
higher rates or diminished efficiency of service, may be produced by 
increased cost of working. If the British public insists on a standard 
of safety unknown in any other country in the world; if, for example, 
eminent noblemen and philosophers light-heartedly demand that in 
each signal-box, instead of two men each working for twelve hours 
there shall be six men, each pair of them employed only for eight hours, 
the little bill—a matter of perhaps 41,500,000 per annum—can only be 
charged upon the fares and rates paid by the public. Not even Chambers 
of Commerce can suspend the laws of nature and eat their cake and 
have it simultaneously. Yet we learn from the newspapers that, at the 
meeting of the Associated Chambers in March next, alongside, doubt- 
less, of innumerable resolutions in favour of reduced rates, the Wakefield 
Chamber proposes to bring forward “an important resolution affirming 
that, in view of the large number of railway accidents that have in recent 
years occurred to passenger trains, in consequence of goods trains being 
run on passenger lines, the time has arrived when Parliament should 
compel all companies to provide a separate set of lines to be used 
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exclusively for goods traffic on main lines, and that under no considera- 
tion should goods trains be allowed to cross or be shunted on any 
portion of the main passenger lines, but that such lines should be used 
exclusively for passenger train service.” As sufficient comment on this 
sapient resolution, it may be mentioned that the cost of the alteration 
would run into many hundreds‘of millions sterling ; that in the year 1891, 
the last for which returns are available, five passengers in all.out of nine 
hundred millions lost their lives by train accidents of every kind and 
sort, not merely those referred to in the Wakefield resolution ; that in 
the same year one hundred and forty-one passengers were killed by 
accidents in the streets of London, from which it has not yet been pro- 
posed to exclude carts and vans; and that over fifty deaths by ice 
accidents were chronicled in a London paper as occurring within sixteen 
days during the recent frost. But we must not pursue theoretical ques- 
tions further. 

Even when we turn from theory to practice there is unfortunately 
nothing that can be taken for granted. The Press, which can on most 
subjects be relied on for guidance, is in ordinary times content, like the 
public for which it caters, to ignore railway questions altogether. Natur- 
ally, therefore, when a question such as this of railway rates is suddenly 
forced into prominence, its information is both insufficient and in- 
accurate. In a single day I have read in leading articles, in three 
important and representative papers, a statement to the following effect : 
“Hitherto, the charges for terminals, cartage, loading, and unloading 
have been separated from those for conveyance, but now in the majority 
of cases they are, with the sanction of Parliament, amalgamated.” 
There are some seven thousand stations in Great Britain; at each 
of them there is one or more rate-books; and those rate-books are, and 
have been for years past, accessible to anybody who asks to see them. 
A glance at them would have shown that the charges for terminals, &c., 
never have been separated from those for conveyance, and that they — 
are not so separated now. As for the sanction of Parliament to their 
amalgamation, it was not asked and was not wanted; and the only 
interference of Parliament in the matter of late years has taken the 
form of strengthening the right of the public to have these rates 
separated, or “dissected,” as it is technically termed, on application, 
into their component parts of cartage, station terminal, loading, un- 
loading, conveyance rate, and so forth. The truth is, the writer quoted 
above has got confused between the actual rates quoted in the rate- 
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books and the maxima as fixed by the new Acts of Parliament. Lord 
Balfour’s report points out that a large number of the witnesses before 
the Board of Trade tribunal made the same mistake, and fancied that 
the object of the inquiry was “not to revise statutory powers to charge, 
but to obtain a reduction in actual rates.” “The following characteristic 
letter,” his report proceeds, “ which we received in the course of the 
inquiry, sets out this view in a very few words :”— 


“* BERWICK. 
“‘ What we want is to have our fish carried at Aa/f present rates. We don’t 
care a —-— whether it pays the railway or not. Railways ought to be made to 


carry for the good of the country, or they should be taken over by the Govern- 
ment. This is what all traders want, and mean to try and get.” 






Now, without saying that this gentleman was a wholly typical 
trader, and admitting that his warmth of language may be natural to 
the trade to which he belongs, there can be no doubt that a vast number 
of customers of the railway companies throughout the country took a 
somewhat similar view. They cared nothing for symmetry and sim- 
plicity ; whether the railway companies’ charges were based on three 
thousand obsolete Acts of Parliament, or whether the Court of Appeal 
upheld or reversed the decisions of the late Railway Commission in re- 
ference to terminal charges, was a matter of absolute indifference to 
‘them. It was with actual rates alone that they were concerned. They 
hoped and believed that revision and reduction were words practically 
synonymous. When, therefore, they found that codification and consoli- 
dation could be done by levelling up as well as by levelling down ; when 
they found, as not a few of them have found undoubtedly in the last 
few weeks, that the net result of their waste of time in committee 
rooms at Westminster, and of subscriptions to the not inconsiderable 
expenses of Traders’ Conferences, has been, in many instances, not a 
decrease but an increase of the cost of carriage, need anyone wonder that 
they are a good deal disappointed and vent their indignation in no 
measured terms. Perhaps this is the best place to mention that a good 
‘deal of the disturbance has been caused by a difficulty which is, 
it may be hoped, of a purely temporary nature. The Acts of nine 
companies received the Royal assent in August, 1891 ; those of the 
remainder not till the following June. The Board of Trade, however, 
felt itself bound to insist that the new statutory maximum rates therein 
enacted should come into force at the beginning of 1893. Now, to say 
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that 100,000,000 rates had to be revised in the interval, that the revision 
of each separate rate implied two or three separate and intricate calcula- 
tions, that in very many cases its revision implied further the agreement 
of two, three, four, or even possibly a dozen separate and often rival 
companies—all this is only to give a faint idea of what the change really 
meant. For the rates were only one element out of many in the 
transaction of the business. In the course of fifty years, innumerable 
understandings and conditions and agreements had been established. 
Some of them were not even in writing. They were concerned with 
methods of packing ; with concession of rebates for releasing the com- 
panies from risk or for services not performed; with rent for special 
accommodation provided, or payment for special services rendered ; 
with aliowances for “wastage” or shrinkage in transit ; and with fifty 
things more. The whole of this tangle of fifty years’ growth has had to 
be gone through ; here it was a case for pruning more or less severe ; 
there a patch of ground had to be cleared entirely ; or again a portion 
of the plants had to be transplanted and set to grow again in fresh soil. 

The railway companies seem to have done what they could to 
be ready in time. Certainly the unfortunate clerks, who worked all day 
and far into the night, and often, so it is acknowledged, on Sundays as 
well, calculating, settling, and transcribing rates, have a right to claim 
that they have done their best. But, in spite of it all, the work was not 
finished by December 16th, on or before which day the companies 
were bound, under the provisions of the Act of 1888,to publish their 
rates in all cases in which an advance on the rates hitherto in force 
was intended to come into operation on January Ist. The Act of 
1888, which provides for fourteen days’ public notice of increase, leaves 
the companies free to reduce at any time and without any notice. 
Naturally, therefore, the companies took good care that the increases 
got into the rate-books first; decreases could be inserted at their 
leisure afterwards. It is probably owing to this unfortunate circum- 
stance that the outcry about the new rates has been in large measure 
due. But this point can be more conveniently dealt with at a later 
stage. Let us see now what has actually happened. The charging 
powers of a single great company, say, for instance, the North-Western, 
have hitherto had to be sought in some fifty separate private Acts of 
Parliament, each affecting a different section of the line. The clauses 
in each Act dealing with the subject were probably, on the average, 
all contained within a single page. For one page in each of fifty Acts 
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the revision has substituted one Act of fifty pages. The old Acts con- 
tained only of course the merest skeleton of a statutory tariff; the new 
Acts build up a tolerably complete scheme. An old Act enumerated some 
thirty or forty important articles, classifying them, probably, in four 
classes, and assigning for each of them a maximum conveyance rate. 
In the first-class there were, let us say, manure, road-metal, coal, and 
ironstone ; maximum conveyance rate, Id. In class two—grain, timber, 
iron, maximum, 2d. In class three—cotton, wool, and manufactured 
goods ; maximum, 3d. In class four—fish, feathers, furniture and a// 
other articles, matters and things, 4d. In place of this rudimentary 
classification of thirty or forty articles there is now enacted a new 
one of some 2,500 articles, divided not into four but into eight classes— 
three lettered A, B, C, and five numbered from 1 to 5. And whereas 
the old classification left everything except some thirty articles subject 
to be charged in the highest class, in the new classification the list of 
articles in the highest class only covers two out of thirty-three pages, 
The conveyance rates may be said roughly to range, as before, from 
Id. to 4d.; but the sub-divisions are twice as numerous, and the amount 
varies not only according to class, but also according to the distance 
travelled. In class A—for example—the classes, it should be said, rise 
from A to 5—the conveyance rate varies from 1d. per mile for the 
first twenty miles to ‘4d. after the first hundred; similarly the conveyance 
rate for furniture and other articles in class 5 drops from 4°30d. to start 
with to 2°5d. after the first hundred miles. 

It will be noticed that the statutory maximum rates spoken of 
above have been described throughout as “ conveyance rates.” The fact 
that Parliament intended these rates to cover merely the cost of con- 
veyance from point to point, and expected that extra charges would be 
imposed for loading and unloading, and for the provision of sheds or 
sidings where the work could be performed, has been stoutly asserted 
by the companies, and as stoutly denied by certain of their customers 
for a generation past. In the end the contention of the companies has 
prevailed both with Parliament and in the Law Courts, But in securing, 
as they have now for the first time done, full and explicit recognition 
of their right both to station and to service terminals, the companies. 
have been required to sacrifice a good deal of what they previously 
obtained in practice. Hitherto, subject to the possibility of a law suit 
being brought against it—not a very serious risk to a litigant whose 
income is measured in millions—either to prove that it had no right to 
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terminals at all (for the statutory position of all the companies was not 
the same), or else to prove that, even if it had the right to make some 
charge, the terminal actually charged was “unreasonable” in amount, 
a company has been at liberty to impose what terminal it pleased. In 
other words, it has fixed a total actual rate, say, for example, for a 
ton of furniture, of 28s. 6d., and when called upon to justify the legality 
of the rate has “ dissected ” it into conveyance rate (fifteen miles at 4d.), 
3s.; collection and delivery, 9s. 6d. ; terminals, 14s. Henceforward, the 
maximum terminal permitted on the highest class traffic will be only 
3s. 6d. at each end, an amount which the companies contend is quite 
inadequate to compensate them for the out-of-pocket cost of performing 
the service ; and, as far as furniture at least is concerned, no one who 
has ever watched the work of loading or unloading an ordinary 
furniture-remover’s van (which contains, on the average, about four tons) 
is likely to dispute their assertion. Take another instance. The loading 
of round timber on to a railway truck is ticklish work. A tree trunk, 
shifting a foot to the left or the right, may foul the opposite line and 
wreck a passenger train, at a cost of twenty lives and £100,000. 
Every company, therefore, employs a_ special trained staff, who 
travel about the system for the purpose, and who take with 
them very often a travelling crane. The out-of-pocket cost of doing 
the work is reckoned at somewhere from Is. 4d. to Is. 6d. per ton. 
The statutory allowance varies according to circumstances from 3d. 
to sd... Still on the whole there must be give and take in these 
matters, and the railway companies will probably admit that taken 
all round the settlement of the terminal question is a reasonable and 
fair one. It is a little odd, however, that there is no trade so entirely 
and unanimously discontented at this moment as the English timber 
trade. Their great grievance is that the new Acts provide—though 
four unavailing attempts have been made by the trade to upset them on 
this point—that timber may be conveyed either at actual weight or at 
computed weight according to the choice of the consignor. If, how- 
ever, it is carried at computed weight, the timber falls into a higher 
class—is subject, in other words, to a heavier rate per mile. The 
trade maintain that timber should be carried only at computed 
weight, and though the minds both of Lord Balfour and Sir Courtenay 
Boyle, and subsequently of the Duke of Richmond’s Committee, were 
too dull to understand why this should be done, certain it is that the 
timber trade rejects with indignation the suggestion of the railway 
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goods managers that the reason for this passionate preference for com- 
putation is to be found in the fact that the computation has hitherto 
been on a basis not over favourable to the railway. 

The new rates, then, as entered in the new rate-books to be found at 
every station, are not statutory maxima, but actual charges, and include 
conveyance and terminal in all cases, and in the case of what is known 
as “class” traffic—traffic, that is, in classes 1 to 5, broadly speaking, 
manufactured goods, going usually in small quantities, and needing to 
be loaded under cover—include collection at one end and delivery at 
the other as well. This rate can be attacked by an objector in three 
ways, according as it may claim to be (a) illegal from being in excess of 
the statutory maximum ; (4)illegal as subjecting the trader to “ undue or 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage” in comparison with other 
traders similarly circumstanced ; (c) or, lastly, unreasonable fer se. If 
he cannot impeach the legality, but only the reasonableness of the 
rate, the trader can appeal to the Board of Trade under what is known 
as the Conciliation Clause of the Act of 1888. The Board-of Trade 
hears both the complainant and the company, and endeavours “to settle 
amicably the differences between” the company and the trader. But 
here the Board’s power ends. The company is under no obligation 
whatever to accept its intervention or to pay any attention to its recom- 
mendations. But as the Act further provides that “the Board of Trade 
shall from time to time submit to Parliament reports of the complaints. 
made to them under the provisions of this section and the results of the 
proceedings taken in relation to such complaints, together with such 
observations thereon as the Board of Trade shall think fit,” no company 
is at all likely in practice to be so foolish as to set the Board at defiance. 
This clause has, it will be observed, only existed since 1888, but it has 
already proved itself of very considerable value in this country, as it 
had previously been found to be in Massachusetts, whence it was 
borrowed, and it is likely to be of still greater use in the current year in 
smoothing the transition from the old system to the new. A complaint 
of undue preference must of course be taken before the Railway and 
Canal Commissioners, but the legal lore on the subject is much too 
intricate to be even outlined here. Lastly, a rate may be illegal as 
being in excess of the statutory maximum, and be challenged either 
before the Commission or in an ordinary law court. 

An official abstract of the Acts governing the rates of all the 
ccmpanies in the three kingdoms can now be bought for the sum of 
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one shilling. From it, in all simple cases, an ordinary clerk of average 
intelligence can extract the maximum lawfully chargeable. So many 
miles conveyance rate f/us so much terminal gives the maximum 
lawfully exigible in the case of “station to station” traffic. In the 
rates for “class” traffic, collection and delivery are also included, 
and therefore allowance for them must be made according to the fixed 
scale. I have said that “in all simple cases” the plain man can find 
the statutory maxima for himself, and I have said so advisedly ; for I 
am convinced that in not a few cases it will need the united efforts of a. 
railway lawyer and a traffic expert to unravel the question. Before the 
Board of Trade tribunal, as subsequently before the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s Committee, two schools of revision, so to speak, contended for 
the mastery ; the one school was anxious before all things for simplicity ; 
the other was ready to abandon simplicity, if only by greater variety of 
regulation the maximum powers of the company could be more closely 
circumscribed. In not a few instances this latter view prevailed.. 
Special scales were enacted for particular distances; or again, the 
reservations and exceptions contained in Acts of forty and fifty years 
back were expressly preserved, and to balance these reservations, which 
were all supposed to be in favour of the trader, further exceptions (more 
especially by permitting the actual mileage to be increased by an_ 
arbitrary addition) were made in favour of the railways. The result is 
that in some cases the complexity is perfectly bewildering. If anyone 
wishes to try his hand at amateur rate-making, let him work out what 
is the maximum rate allowed by the Acts of the companies concerned, 
for the articles contained in the iron and steel list of the classification 
between, say, South Staffordshire on the one hand and Ebbw or Dowlais 
on the other. 

But it is not with particular trades and particular districts that the 
general reader is concerned. What he naturally wishes to know is the - 
effect, in broad outline, of the revision taken as a whole. Speaking 
in equaliy broad outline in reply, it may be said that the gain in sim- 
plicity is enormous. It may also be said that the charging powers of 
the companies show, on paper at least, very sweeping reductions. How 
far these reductions are of practical importance is a question much 
more difficult to answer ; for its answer depends on how far economic 
conditions allowed in the past, and will allow in the future, the com- 
panies to exercise their full legal powers. Take a specific instance. One 
company to my knowledge had a power on one branch to charge 8d. 
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per ton per mile for coal; for practical purposes it might just as 
well have been a power to charge £48, seeing that a rate of even 4d, 
would have probably sufficed to stifle the traffic absolutely. What 
proportion these paper powers bore to powers capable of being 
practically enforced, no man can answer. We can only say that, 
speaking broadly, the powers in force throughout the country since 
January ist are much less than the old powers; are, in fact, seldom 
much more, and often less, than the rates at which the retail business of 
the country has been hitherto done. I say “retail business,” for of 
course there are and there always will be special rates, largely below 
the statutory maximum tariff. These special rates are made not only in 
consideration of the volume and constancy of a wholesale traffic, but 
sometimes to meet sea competition, sometimes again to enable an in- 
dustry to obtain access to a market or to a source of supply from which 
its geographical situation would otherwise exclude it. Probably one- 
half of the total trade of the country is done at these special rates. 
That these special rates willy on the whole, have to be continued in 
future is undeniable ; they were granted in the past not because the 
railway companies liked to reduce their ordinary rates and curtail their 
ordinary percentage of profit, but, on the principle that half a loaf is 
better than no bread, because the goods managers knew that the traffic 
could not be had on any better terms. No Act of Parliament can repeal 
an economic law; and if these special rates are not entered on the rate- 
books yet (and it appears that in very many cases they are not) they 
will certainly be found there, for the most part, before many weeks 
are out. Their absence hitherto is due, apparently, in the main to two 
causes. The first, that there positively was not time to complete the 
whole work of revision in the time allowed for it; the second, that the 
railways, naturally enough, were anxious to leave themselves a little 
elbow-room, and to be quite convinced that the reductions were really 
necessary before formally conceding them afresh. 

For that the railway companies stand to lose not inconsiderable 
amounts of net revenue at points where the rates which they have 
hitherto charged for retail traffic stick out, if I may so express it, 
beyond the framework of the new Board of Trade schedules, is a 
point on which no doubt is possible. The Midland estimates this 
loss at £60,000, the North-Western at £70,000, the Great Western 
at no less than £90,000. The best generalisation I can make as to 
where these losses come in—and no one is better aware of its imper- 
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fection than myself—would be that the loss is mainly for coal for 
short distances and in high class goods for long distances. As an 
instance of the latter case I would mention (of course without giving 
names) a firm distant over two hundred miles from London which 
has built up a profitable business in manufacturing furniture to be 
sold wholesale to the London upholsterer. To this firm the new 
maximum rates mean a reduction of £500 a year on its bill for 
carriage. Naturally the companies have endeavoured to recoup them- 
selves ; they have put on pennies here and shillings there; anc 
naturally their customers are profoundly irritated. Whether the rail- 
ways have been wise in what they have done; whether it would have 
been more prudent to surrender without a struggle to their shearers, 
and to make no attempt to recoup themselves for enforced reductions 
by advances elsewhere ; or whether, on the other hand, such a course 
would have offered an encouragement to a repetition of the shearing 
process the next time that a period of depression of trade was alleged 
to have arrived, is a question not of economics but of diplomacy. On 
it I will not presume to offer an opinion. 

_This much must, however, be said. Logically and historically, the 
attitude of the companies is absolutely impregnable. They were only 
too willing to leave the status quo undisturbed. The new Acts are. 
the result of a traders’ agitation, and involve a revision which has 
been forced on in spite of the warnings and protests of the railways. 
Further, the meaning of fixing a statutory maximum rate, and leaving 
acompany free to vary its actual charges within the inaximum,, is, surely, 
that the company may charge up to that maximum, if and when it 
pleases. Yet further, when the companies pointed out that the maxima 
were at many points being fixed so low as to involve a reduction of actual 
charges, they were met both by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, then President 
of the Board of Trade, and by the Duke of Richmond, the Chairman of - 
the Joint Committee of the two Houses, with the answer that a margin 
was left elsewhere, and that, if the one set of charges were perforce 
reduced, the others could in return be raised. 

It may be easy to justify the logic of the position now taken up by 
the companies; it is more difficult to understand the logic of the position 
of the Board of Trade in drafting the Bills. Theoretically it may be 
stated this way : ‘‘ The companies have abused their power in the past, 
and have charged in some cases rates which we think unjustifiable. 
These rates, therefore, we will compel them to reduce; but we will suffer 
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them to work their wicked will on the rest of the traffic and will leave 
them a margin for this purpose ; though we cannot but remember that 
the very fact that the companies did not charge this latter traffic higher 
rates in the past is primd facie evidence that they thought it even less 
able to bear an addition than the traffic on which they laid rates which 
we are now compelling them to reduce as excessive. We, the Board of 
Trade, have neither time, nor staff, nor machinery, to enable us to 
inquire into the justice or injustice of one hundred million individual 
rates. So having inquired into the circumstances of a few hundred of 
them, and having assumed them to be somehow typical of the rest, we 
have made a schedule, which on paper, at any rate, has the advantage, of 
symmetry, and we now leave the matter in the hands of the companies, 
confident, from what we know of their injustice in the past, that they can 
be trusted to be perfectly just for the future.” Such would seem to be 
in all seriousness the theory underlying the Board of Trade action. 
In practice that action has resulted in this: that 5s. or 10s. a ton is 
taken off furniture, worth, say, £100 per ton, only to be imposed a few 
pence at a time on the unfortunate growers of straw and turnips not 
worth as many shillings. A cynic might sum up the present condition 
of affairs by saying that the pressure of the traders has induced the 
Board of Trade to interfere to upset the trade of the country. Perhaps, 
without being a cynic, one may be permitted to surmise that by now 
Board of Trade and traders and Traders’ Associations are agreed in 
thinking that it would have been well if they had followed Lord 
Melbourne’s advice and left it alone, or at least if they had not en- 
deavoured to shape what began as a codification of existing maximum 
powers into an engine for the reduction of actual rates. 

For it is a remarkable fact that the dissatisfaction is most profound 
precisely among those trades whose cause was most warmly espoused by 
the Traders’ Associations, and which for that reason secured the most 
careful attention and the most complete and detailed apparent protection 
from Parliament. Take milk, for instance. Up to January Ist 
the companies’ charges had no statutory limit whatever, and yet the 
traffic increased and flourished. Then Lord Balfour and Sir Courtenay 
Boyle laid down a maximum scale. The trade or their representatives 
were dissatisfied and appealed to Sir Michael Hicks-Beach in person, 
who thereupon made considerable reductions in it. Still the trade or 
their representatives were dissatisfied, and they appealed once more to 
the Joint Committee. Once more, in spite of protests from the companies 
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that at some points the trade hardly paid them as it was, the maximum 
scale was cut down. On January Ist it came into force. The companies 
unanimously agreed to adopt as the actual rate a scale 10 per cent. 
below the last and final Parliamentary reduction, and if there is one dis- 
satisfied trade in England to-day that is the milk trade. Or, again, take 
what is known as “ smalls.” Hitherto almost every company in the country 
has had power, under a clause of the old Acts which was almost common 
form, to charge “ for a small parcel under Soolb. in weight such reasonable 
sum as the company may think fit.” In a rash moment the companies 
proposed to raise the amount from 5o0olb. to 56o0lb., so as to make an 
even quarter of aton. The indignation of the traders knew no bounds, 
They fought the matter from tribunal to tribunal. In the end “smalls” 
were defined as consignments under 3cwt., and the companies were 
authorised to make, in the case of such consignments, certain additions 
to the maximum tonnage rate varying from 5d. to Is. 6d. per parcel. 
Naturally the companies, who stand to lose considerably on consign- 
ments between 3cwt. and soolb., are endeavouring to recoup themselves 
by increasing the charge on consignments below 3cwt. Naturally also, 
the hatters and warehousemen, the wholesale grocers and tobacconists, 
whose business is mainly done in small consignments, are almost as 
discontented as though they dealt in milk. 

What will be the upshot of the whole affair no man can tell. Some 
at least of the Traders’ Associations, in nowise daunted apparently by the 
signal ill-success which has attended their efforts hitherto, are anxious 
to commence their agitation de novo. One may, however, hope that 
they will find that burnt children dread the fire, and that neither their 
own subscribers, nor the Board of Trade, nor yet members of Parlia- 
ment are anxious to re-open a question so beset with difficulty. If that 
be so, matters will doubtless shake down ere long. But the shake down 
will be, as far as actual rates are concerned, in any case on a basis less 
satisfactory than the old. Assuming the companies to maintain their 
previous revenue, they will have done so by transferring its burden from 
traffic which bore it before on to traffic presumably less able to bear it. 
If, on the other hand, the companies yield to the clamour and withdraw 
such of their new rates as imply an increased charge, they will have 
been deprived of revenue to which, both legally and economically, they 
were entitled, for the benefit of customers who, though they will be 
doubtless glad to have it, have no claim whatever to it, and have only 
secured it by a mere accident. 


N 2 
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All tales should have a moral, and mine shall end with two. The 
one is that we in England suffer greatly from the fact that English 
economists who, on most branches of the subject, have written books 
that are accepted as classics throughout the world, persistently refuse to 
concern themselves with the economics of railway management. Had 
they done so, I venture to believe that we should never have gone so 
far as we have done on a wrong tack. The warnings of an economist 
of recognised authority would have carried great weight both with 
Parliament and the public. And any economist who had studied the 
subject could, I believe, have foretold failure from the beginning. 
Though I make no claim to call myself an economist, three years ago, 
at the time the Board of Trade scheme was just about to be introduced 
into Parliament, I wrote as follows :— 


** Whether the existing competition in facilities will continue in full force as 
at present, remains to be seen. It is more probable that facilities, too, will be 
gradually but steadily diminished, and a policy of cheese-paring and stagnation 
take the place of one of expansion and encouragement to trade. If this be so, 
the traders and the public will have lost tenfold more than they can ever dream 
of gaining by petty and nagging reductions of existing rates. No one who 
knows what a hindrance to business this long-protracted duel between the 
companies and the traders has been—for it has lasted now almost without 
intermission for a decade—can doubt that it is in the public interest that the 
question should be settled. But the present writer is so firmly persuaded that 
the present settlement can settle nothing, that the traders who have gained 
trifling reductions will still be dissatisfied, and that the other traders, on to 
whose shoulders the companies will attempt to transfer some portion of their 
loss, will be tenfold more so, that for his own part, if Parliament cannot satis- 
factorily amend the Provisional Orders, he would be thankful to see them 
rejected altogether, and the question left open for settlement hereafter, and 
possibly under more favourable auspices.” * 





A year later, in the number of the Wneteenth Century for January, 
1892, I repeated the warning :— 


“If there is any member of Parliament so sanguine as to. look for gratitude 
from his constituents for the revision of railway rates, commenced last year, and 
to be completed in the ensuing Session, the history of the revision of rates on the 
Paris and Lyons line should be not without interest to him. On that great 
system the rates were revised in 1883, in a radical manner. The ‘ordinary local 
rates were considerably reduced, but both for the sake of simplicity, and also to 
avoid too large a sacrifice of net revenue, the special rates below the ordinary 
tariff were in not a few instances withdrawn. The natural result followed. ‘The 
traders who had to submit to these increases did not fail to protest at the top of 





* The Railways and the Traders, ;. 367. 
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their voices, while those who gained by the reductions maintained silence. So 
that on the whole the revision, though it really implied considerable concessions 
to the public, appeared to do nothing but rouse dissatisfaction.’* Taught by the 
experience of the Paris and Lyons, the other French companies abandoned their 
logic and maintained their rates.” 


Of course, I did not and could not expect that anything I might say 
would produce much effect. Those of the traders who did me the honour 
to read what I wrote doubtless believed that it was “ written in the interest 
of the railway companies ” ; and so it was in a sense, for I am persuaded 
that in this matter the interest of the railways is identical with the 
interest of the public. Perhaps by now some traders even are pre- 
pared to admit that, because a thing is against the interest of the rail- 
way companies, it is not therefore necessarily in the interests either of 
the traders or of the public. Speaking, however, last August before the 
Economic Section of the British Association in Edinburgh, I ventured 
once more to tell the story of the Paris and Lyons codification, and to 
make an appeal to the economists who were there collected. As it 
deals with what to my mind is a point of almost vital importance for the 
future of British trade, I cannot do better than repeat it here. The 
United States Congress has, by a currency legislation passed in defiance 
of economic laws, inflicted serious injury on the prosperity of that 
country. If our Parliament persists in passing Acts regulating railway 
transport which are equally opposed to economic laws, we in this country 
are likely to suffer even more severely. 


“What I would urge is, that men with a grievance are the worst possible 
guides of legislation. ‘The public interest may not be represented by railway 
companies struggling to maintain their dividend, but it is still less represented 
by individual traders, or even trades, striving to throw upon someone else’s back 
—they care not whose—a burden of charge which, though they admit that 
someone must bear it, they are naturally disinclined to bear themselves. An 
economist of recognised position who should lay down the broad principles upon 
which a scientific tariff ought to be based, and induce Parliament and the public 
to pay heed to his advice, would, I am convinced, deserve better of his country 
than if he added one more treatise to the literature of Free Trade, or the 
doctrine of rent, or even if he exposed once more the alleged fallacies of 
3imetallism.” t , 


The other moral which I venture to draw is of a more general 
nature. The Governments of the civilised world stand to the rail- 





* The quotation is from Colson’s Zransports et Tarifs, p. 358. 
+ My paper is published in full in the Wizeteenth Century for December last. 
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ways of their respective countries in three relationships: either 
they own them outright, as is the case in Prussia and in our own 
Australian colonies ; or secondly, they exercise complete and unques- 
tioned control, as in France, assuming in return full financial re- 
sponsibility for the result; or lastly, as in England hitherto, in 
Holland, and in the United States, the Government confines itsclf 
to inquiry and supervision, and the actual interference of the Ex- 
ecutive is reduced to a minimum. The accumulated evidence of half 
a century goes, I think, to show that the third system has, on the whole, 
served the public best. In England, however, the tendency at this 
moment is theoretically in favour of State purchase, and practically in 
the direction of State control. With the advantages or disadvantages 
of State purchase, it will be time enough to deal later on; but it is 
already high time that it should be pointed out that, if we are to go in for 
the French system of State control, we must make our arrangements 
accordingly. Rights involve corresponding duties. The French 
Minister of Public Works has absolute power over every rate and fare 
that is charged, and over the time of every train that is run, in the 
country ; but, in return, the State guarantees to the companies dividends 
never less than 7 per cent., and sometimes as high as 12 per cent. 
per annum. Again, the French Minister supervises the working of the 
traffic in all its branches ; but to enable him to do so properly, he has 
between eight hundred and nine hundred officials to help him, and their 
united salaries amount (even at French rates of pay) to £160,000 
per annum. The Railway Department of the Board of Trade, on the 
other hand, consists of one assistant secretary, three inspecting officers, 
and a handful of clerks. It is no disrespect either to the ability or to 
the industry of these gentlemen to say, that to withdraw bit by bit 
all responsibility, whether for rate making, for the maintenance of way 
and works, for the safe conduct of the traffic, or even for the employ- 
ment of the requisite staff, from the many hundreds of expert officials 
employed by the railway companies all over the country, in order 
to concentrate it in the hands of an exiguous band of Civil servants 
in Whitehall, is a policy that can only end in utter and well-earned 
failure 


W. M. AcworTH. 











THE BIBLE ON THE STAGE. 


I. 


AM at a loss to answer the zsthetic question as to the admissibility 
I of the presentation of Biblical subjects and characters on the stage. 
I really do not know how to differentiate between the theatre and 
religion—whether they are antagonistic ideas, or identical in their 
essence and their aim. Here in France the theatre seems to me to 
come to the aid of religion, that is, if religion requires aid. At any rate, 
they seem to understand each other very well. The mystical puppets 
of Baucher, who is, in other respects, so full of talent, the Christ of 
Grandmongin at the Théatre Moderne, the Jarche a [Etotle* at the 
Lehort Noir have not only been accepted without opposition, but it has 
always seemed to me that the spectators departed from the various ° 
halls, where these different things had been shown, as deeply impressed 
as if they had really returned from the Holy Land.+ After all, does not 
the Bible itself say “ The wind bloweth where it listeth”? It may be 
that the theatre is destined to save the Church: it is quite possible. 
This would be a truly Christian revenge, for the Church has always 
done its uttermost to destroy the theatre. 

Meanwhile, I am convinced that our French public would not have 
visited the Sa/omé of Oscar Wilde with the condign disapproval which 
it received at the hands of the English censor. It would not have 
shocked the French public to see Salomé kiss the severed head of St. 
John, more especially if it had been a real head, that of Ravachol, for 
instance, supposing that his family had carried the anarchist philosophy 





* Words and music by Georges Fraerolle. Everyone knows the hall, or rather tavern, of 
the Lehort Noir at Montmartre, where extremely ‘‘ gay” songs are sandwiched between mystical 
and idyllic recitations. 

+ We may add to these the Passion of Edmond Hannercourt, which was played with 
success at the ThéAtre d’Application, after an experimental premiere at the Cirque d’Eté some 
years ago, when the recitation of a selection by Sarah Bernhardt and Garnier had been received 
with vehement protests. 
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sufficiently far to be willing to dispose of it for a reasonable price. With 
the aid of chemical science the head might be made to last for a hundred 
representations, and there is nothing to prevent a little electrical process 
by which it might be made to open its eyes, and even its lips, to return 
the kiss of the daughter of Herodias. This would have been a thrilling 
effect. 

But, joking apart, I do not see why the dramatic poet should not 
present sacred legends as well as historical facts, or why the English, 
who applaud Hamlet when he throws Yorick’s skull back into the grave 
with a gesture of disgust, should not equally applaud Salomé when she 
kisses the head of the Forerunner, thus foreshadowing the Magdalen 
who was some years later to kiss the feet of Christ. It is all dramatic, 
and not more repulsive than the tearing out of (Edipus’s eyes; and it 
will all be presented on the stage some day, I am certain, to the huge 
delight of the Church, which will look upon the emotion which the 
public will evince, if the work is well performed, as a return to the faith. 

In short, the yearnings of this poor human heart, which at present, 
as it seems, can furnish nothing beyond the nastinesses of the Théatre 
Libre, will probably return to mysteries, and, in all sincerity, endeavour 
to baptise the theatre at the traditional font of the religious ideal. This 
will only be to bring it back to its pristine condition. And the world 
at large will be grateful when this is done. It is from France, where 
there is no censorship properly so called, that the movement will spring 
—a movement already very apparent. Some narrow and petty minds 
will imagine that the time of blatant blasphemy has come, and they 
will emphasise on this ground the symptoms of moral degradation of 
which we have seen several of late years. But they will fail, as all must 
fail in the long run who try to set bounds to human aspirations, what- 
ever may be the form which they may momentarily take. Meanwhile 
the new world which is preparing will be taking shape, and it will furnish 
new subjects for the theatre of the future to dramatic authors at present 
in the cradle, and soon so, too, since all things, including the earth itself, 
move in a circle, a day will come when even the English will permit 
themselves to enjoy Sa/omé—provided it is translated into English—for 
it is decreed that nothing shall shackle the freedom of the human mind. 

I meant to say nothing—I am reminded of this by finding that I 
have said too much. 


ALEXANDRE DUMAS, //ZS, 


De l’Académie Francaise. 
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II. 


HE question on which this discussion turns, and to which I have 
sf to find an answer, if I understand it rightly, is this: Is it desirable 
that plays founded upon, or connected with, Biblical history should be 
introduced upon the English stage? 

I should not have thought of taking any part in the controversy, 
but, as my opinion is asked, I answer briefly that, to the best of my 
judgment, any such attempt is most seriously to be deprecated. 

The reasons against such an innovation seem to me obvious. 

The events narrated in the Bible are associated with the deepest and 
most sacred of our religious feelings. They have entered into our 
religious teaching from earliest childhood. They are read to us, day by 
day, Sunday by Sunday, in the “lessons,” which from the days of the 
Synagogue, and for more than two millenniums, have formed one of the 
most sacred and solemn elements of the public worship of all bodies of 
Christians throughout the world. It seems altogether undesirable that 
they should be set before us amid the inevitable surroundings of the 
stage. Their representations in plays would be mixed up with questions 
of literary taste, of journalistic criticism, of the dresses, the appearance, 
the success or the failure of particular actors. The element of amuse- 
ment enters largely, and quite innocently, into the motives of all play- 
goers, and few plays are liked which do not introduce some comic 
characters or scenes. The juxtaposition of such scenes with the narra- 
tives of Holy Writ would be an invasion of the reverence which belongs 
of right to everything which pertains to the religious life. Many even 
of those characters which are only incidentally introduced into Scripture 
history, yet touch upon types, and foreshadowings of persons, are 
events of the utmost sacredness. They move through the pages. of 
Scripture, in the long procession of the centuries, for our example, or our 
warning ; and they take their part in actions which are full of solemn 
meaning. Infinitely more would be lost than could possibly be gained 
by confusing our remembrance of them with the traditions of the stage. 

This at least is certain: Any attempt to bring Biblical personages 
upon the boards would most decply wound the feelings of millions of 
serious Englishmen. The efforts that have been made during the last 
fifty years to purify the stage have been so far successful that now 
nothing is more exceptional than to hear anything immoral or offensive 
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at our best theatres. On the extremely rare occasions when I have been 


able to visit a theatre, I have not only witnessed the noble Shakespearian 
revivals of Mr. Charles Kean and Mr. Irving, but I have seen modern 
plays absolutely innocent and morally elevating. The clergy—including 
their highest dignitaries—have heartily welcomed the endeavour to. 
rescue from misuse by the world, the flesh, and the devil a form of 
recreation which may in itself be elevating and salutary. But if sacred 
personages were to be presented in plays which as a whole could not in 
any sense be regarded as sacred, and under conditions which might be 
much the reverse, there are few earnest Christians who would not feel 
themselves debarred from lending any countenance to that which many 
would regard (and in some instances rightly regard) as a shocking and 
positive profanation. 

It is in vain to appeal in reply to the old medieval mystery-plays, 
or to the Ammergau Passion Play. The mystery-plays, in times 
when few could read, were regarded as a means of bringing home 
religious truths to the imagination of the ignorant. They were 
sometimes acted in churches, and I believe exclusively by priests 
or those whom they trained. And yet they led to abuses so 
gross and intolerable that they fell not only into desuetude, 
but into abhorrence and contempt. The Ober Ammergau Play would 
be absolutely reprehensible except in connection with its history and 
natural surroundings. It is a solemn religious survival which has been 
carefully protected by the deepest and most sacred sanctions. It is, indeed, 
regarded as a religious service, and all the actors go to the village 
church, and partake of the Holy Communion together, before they 
appear in the proscenium. And even amid so many solemn precautions 
it has become extremely doubtful to many, and to some among the 
simple peasants of the Bavarian village themselves, whether the 
Passion Play can any longer profitably survive the glare of vulgar 
publicity and curiosity which now surrounds it, and whether their 
ancient vow has not, by this time, been adequately discharged. It is 
idle to pretend that in any London theatre there would be the most. 
distant approach to any revival of the holy reverence which is the only 
attitude of mind in which the Ober Ammergau Play can, without blame,. 
be witnessed and appreciated. 


F. W. FARRAR. 
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Ill. 


HE Apostolic distinction between things lawful and things ex- 
ig pedient may be conveniently called to mind in considering the 
suitability of representing Biblical characters and incidents on our stage. 
Those who deny its lawfulness must either prove that the Bible has no 
relation whatever to men’s lives and conduct, in which case it lies outside 
the dramatist’s concern ; or they must show reason why this great store- 
house of human experience, of man’s joys and sorrows, loves and hates, 
hopes, fears, and aspirations should be locked to the dramatist and freely 
opened to the painter, poet, and musician. It is useless to answer that 
virtuous dwellers in Peckham and Camberwell would be shocked if 
moving stories such as those of Saul, David, Joseph and his brethren 
Jacob and Rachel, Esther and Vashti, the Prodigal Son, and many others, 
were worthily put upon our boards. For this answer only provokes the 
further question as to what is the value of the notions of Peckham-cum- 
Camberwell upon any art matter whatever. Our English drama sprang 
from mystery-plays, which were quite widely allowed without any 
thought of irreverence. And virtuous persons from Peckham and 
Camberwell might even to-day quite conceivably stuff their heads with 
prejudices against religious pictures and religious sculpture and religious 
architecture—as indeed their ancestors did—as stuff them with prejudices 
against religious stage performances. It is not a matter of judgment or 
reason, it is only a matter of prejudice. 

Throughout that great perpetual comedy which the Spirit of the 
Universe provides for the infinite delectation of his elect, in the present 
condition of religion and religious affairs and professors in England; 
throughout that constant succession of most varied scenes, here a 
Bishop of Lincoln judgment, and there an epileptic dance to General 
Booth’s pipes and tabors; here a churchyard riot over a dead Dissenter, 
and there low comedian Spurgeon railing at the stage; at one moment a 
Church congress fixing its barometer at rain or fine, and piously imagining 
that it regulates the weather; at another, Mr. Gladstone and Professor 
Wace swailowing the whole herd of Gadarean swine with the ease of a 
conjuror swallowing a poker.—Oh, my brother Englishmen, do step out 
of the ranks for a moment and look at this medley, motley rout of your 
own notions and whims that you have deified and called by the name of 
religion! Do look at yourselves! Sce what tricks and antics you are 
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playing before High Heaven!—throughout all this whirling march of 
fantasy, and humour, and comic incident, beyond all conception of play- 
wright’s brain, no group gives a keener relish to the cosy observer than 
the group of British art and literature blessed and anointed by the dew 
‘of British Gospel grace and the oil of British godly zeal! 

It never could be to the advantage of the English drama to make 
one of that group and get itself blessed and anointed along with the 
religious magazines and religious etchings and engravings. Though 
doubtless there would be a huge harvest of wealth and popularity to be 
reaped if by chance our great religious public took to saving their souls 
through the medium of religious melodrama as they now save them 
through lithographs of the Crucifixion and serial stories in the Sunday 
at Home. One cannot contemplate such a development of our theatre 
without a shudder. But though it would be a great pity if our stage 
took a turn in that direction, I see no reason why a drama founded on 
one of the Biblical themes I have named, or on kindred ones, should 
not be done at one or two of our best West End theatres; that is, done 
from artistic motives, and without any suspicion of saving anybody’s 
soul in the matter. Not that I object to people saving their souls, even 
at the theatre if they wish, but there are ways of doing it, and I would 
prefer not to save mine through the medium of religious chromo-litho- 
graphs, or religious magazines, or religious melodramas. 

I do not say I would rather be damned, but I would make it a matter 
of careful deliberation. 

In the present state of public taste there would be very grave danger 
that a religious drama, if it were successful at all, would thrive for the 
same reasons that have made Gustave Doré’s religious pictures a per- 
manent London institution. I am considering the danger to art, not 
the danger to religion. Religion never can be in any danger. One 
might as well try to do something to help gravitation as to help religion. 
As if any of us could escape from it! 

So far as doctrines and dogmas are concerned, the stage need not for 
a moment trouble itself about them. The drama has a larger sway and 
sphere than any doctrine or creed, a more instant and piercing appeal to 
the heart. 

In presence of the great verities of the soul, in presence of such tre- 
mendous issues as are raised in Faust and Macbeth and Agamemnon, all 
the cobweb dogmas that were ever spun by priests to veil the Infinite are 
blown into air and nothingness. Zeus or Jehovah, Prometheus or Christ, 
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Buddha or Mahomet, Satan or Furies, Calvin or St. Francis, Newman or 
Wesley, Rome or Jerusalem, Westminster Abbey or Little Bethel—the 
drama neither defends nor decries them, neither affirms nor denies them 
neither blesses nor curses them, but uses them as it wants them, accepts. 
all their shibboleths, gives them currency, and smiles at them. The drama 
has to do with realities, not with words. What has Shakespeare to do 
with the Reformation? What has our modern drama to do with the 
stale, withered husks that our two hundred sects fodder themselves on ? 

But I see no reason why the great human stories of the Bible should 
not be utilised on our stage. I am speaking here with the utmost 
reverence for a Book, or rather Books, which I have dearly loved and 
constantly studied from my childhood, which have been my classics, and 
which will, I hope, when our nation has purged its eyesight so as to be 
able to understand them, continue to be “a master light of all our 
seeing.” It is with the greatest love for these Books that I hold it to be 
quite lawful to treat certain of their stories upon our modern stage. 
Lawful, I say—the question of expediency is one that must be applied to 
each individual case as it arises. The English theatre could not possibly 
make a worse use of the Bible than the sects have done, or misundes- 
stand it so completely. 


HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 





IN DEFENCE OF THE CRINOLINE. 


\ \ 7 HETHER it has been caused by political apathy or the reticence 

of the Government on all controversial points, or the extreme 
lowness of the temperature, one cannot divine ; but certainly one 
seldom remembers so dull and uninteresting a Christmastide as the 
one just passed. The Press, the public, and the whole country were 
on the guz vive for something to create a diversion and raise us out of 
the general apathy into which we had sunk. The dynamite outrage 
at Dublin gave a fillip, but a faint one. The release of the Itish 
prisoners, with the exception of an angry protest from the Zzmes, 
had passed unnoticed, when a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand 
appeared on the horizon. We have patiently submitted to what we 
were told was the result of foreign intrigue in Egypt, Morocco, or else- 
where, and, with stolid indifference, pursued our course, when a whisper 
from abroad reaches us that a graver conspiracy than any of these is on 
foot, and we are at once galvanised into life and find ourselves in the 
throes of a controversy as heated and agitating as if we were passing 
through a crisis in the history of the country. 

It is not, however, the integrity of the Empire that is at stake, 
or the evacuation of a territory, or one of those burning questions 
which shake a country to its base; and yet we are warned solemnly 
that what almost appears as great in importance as a national disaster 
is upon us, and we are implored in impassioned accents to bestir our- 
selves. For some time ominous rumours have been afloat that the 
gradual widening of women’s skirts at the bottom meant something 
more than a momentary change in the cut of those garments, and not a 
few wary people discerned the trail of the serpent in that enlargement, 
and there seems little doubt that, had not the women of England been 
on the alert, out of the new fashioned umbrella skirt would have evolved 
one old friend—or enemy—the Crinoline. Even now we are not safe, 
for we are in possession of information, which we cannot disregard, that 
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unless we look well to it we shall, before many months are over, find 
ourselves arrayed in the familiar “hoop” of 1855. For years we have 
obeyed the dictates of fashion in the blindest way at a great sacrifice 
of personal comfort and appearance. But now the limit seems to be 
reached, for nothing can exceed the animosity with which the sug- 
gestion has been received. “John Strange Winter,” with the time- 
hallowed courage of an Englishwoman, intensified by her military 
sympathies, has blown the trumpet with no uncertain sound, and 
she and her battalions, numbering seven thousand Amazons, have 
raised the fiery cross against this insidious and unscrupulous invader. 
Why crinoline should be more objectionable or odious than many of 
the other hideous fashions in which we have arrayed ourselves for 
years is a mystery, but, undoubtedly, some potent reason, all the 
more powerful from its obscurity, has’ created a panic, which is more 
widespread and intense than any epidemic of small-pox or cholera 
could provoke, and at the rate at which the Anti-Crinoline League 
is enrolling its members, John Strange Winter will soon have all 
the women of England at her back. No one seems to have the 
courage to say a word on behalf of the intruder, perhaps from the 
suddenness of the attack which has paralysed the forces of its adherents. 
Possibly, in a little time, some valiant woman may take a brief in its. 
favour; but she is certainly wise to “lie low” at present, lest she be 
swept away in the torrent of indignation such temerity on her part 
would evoke. 

The opponents of the crinoline, however, are hardly well advised in 
provoking a discussion on the matter unless they are satisfied that at 
any moment an eruption of the hated garment may take place, for the 
fact that everyone is discussing the question makes its return to favour 
more possible than it would otherwise have been, and no one knows 
better than every member of the Anti-Crinoline League that were the- 
umbrella skirt to develop into one with a hoop at the bottom, which 
in time, like Aaron’s rod, would blossom into other hoops above it, 
vows and protestations would be of no avail against it, and would melt 
away like snow on a dyke before the terrible alternative of looking 
“old-fashioned and dowdy,” and it is even possible that its most 
prominent members might perforce find themselves obliged to sacrifice 
their principles on the altar of fashion. 

It may be that the last forty years have given women an influence 
and power of combination which they formerly lacked, and that they 
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may be able to crush the unwelcome intruder, but our old friend the 
crinoline they must never forget has great vitality and remarkable 
recuperative power, if we may judge from the successful manner in 
which it has survived the assaults of the last three hundred years, and 
that like the plague and influenza it is recurrent and we can never 
consider ourselves safe from its invasion. 

There has always been a great attraction to women in the hoop, 
for they have never lost the chance of encasing themselves in it 
whenever possible. It seems to have been originally an English fashion, 
(for it was never adopted in France till the Empress Eugénie introduced 
it in the fifties) dating from the days of Queen Elizabeth, when it 
formed part of a great whalebone structure, the upper portion being 
shaped like a cuirass, and attached to the hoops of the skirt, the 
material of which came down to the ground without any folds, like 
a great bell. It lived throughout her reign and through that of James 
I., but disappeared before the severer Puritan feeling of the time of 
the Commonwealth. It appeared again in 1711 as the hoop pure and 
simple, which differed from the fardingale in being gathered at the waist 
Sir Roger de Coverley, in speaking of one of his ancestresses, says, 
“My great-great-grandmother has on the new-fashioned petticoat, 
except that the modern is gathered at the waist, my grandmother looks 
as if she stood in a great drum, whereas the ladies now walk as if they 
were in a go-cart.” The picture of the hoop lying on the floor in the 
night scene of AJariage a la Mode is well known to us all, and in 1744 
the fashion became so exaggerated that it was said that one woman 
occupied the space of six men. The round form was for a moment 
discarded, and an oblong one came into fashion which was raised at 
each side so as to show the high-heeled shoes of its wearer. The 
caricaturists of the day compared the ladies to donkeys carrying their 
panniers. They utilised their great space by having large pockets on 
each side, which carried an immense quantity of small things. Up to 
this period the hoops were made of whalebone, and were very expensive. 
But in 1780 cane was substituted as being able to “wear out the best 
whalebone.” At the end of the century hoops were no longer worn in 
private life, but only in Court dress, and were never so large and so 
inconvenient as during the end of the reign of George III. and the 
commencement of that of George IV., when they were abolished by 
Royal command. Even a Royal decree only scotched the snake for a 
time, but did not kill it, for there are many of us who remember, 
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the period from 1856 to 1866, when the fashion flourished in all its glory, 
and its inconveniences and drawbacks have been immortalised at the 
hands of John Leech, who through the pages of Punch for years waged an 
unsuccessful campaign against it. In the days of its earlier adoption, 
though large, it never attained the dimensions of 1855, when it often 
measured four and even five yards in circumference, and owing to the 
invention of the cheap and pliant steel hoops (which made the fortune of 
their inventor), it was equally worn by every class of society. To our 
modern ideas the gigantic hoop of those days seems hideous and fantastic, 
yet no one thought it so at the time. It was undoubtedly inconvenient 
because it took up a great deal of room and required more material 
for a gown, but I am not prepared to say that it was any more 
ridiculous or unbecoming than the eelskin skirts and tight-fitting 
jerseys of a few years later, which, like crinolines, were worn by 
every woman, irrespective of her age, size, or shape, or more un- 


gainly than the limp untidy dowdyism of its zsthetic successor. It had 
several drawbacks which nothing could obviate, and added also some- 
what to the risk of fire, so that from time to time the papers 


chronicled, “Deaths from burning, through wearing crinoline,” which 
misadventures were taken ample advantage of by its opponents. The 
crinoline skirt required some tact and grace in its management and 
arrangement, for it had an awkward way of assuming, as it were, an 
independent existence from its wearer, and occasionally gave the im- 
pression that the two were about to part company ; there were moments 
when it practised the wildest vagaries, and showed an instinctive incli- 
nation to stick out in the wrong places and in unintended directions. 
Shall we ever see anything which depicts better its untameable dis- 
position than Leech’s inimitable sketches of Englishwomen walking on 
a pier in a gale of wind, or his still more delightful sketch of “Common 
Objects at the Sea Side”? 

When we recall the ridicule cast upon it, and remember how much 
more destructive than any other opposition ridicule is, we realise what 
vitality fashion has, and that if a mode is once adopted it is the interest 
of so many people to keep it going we begin to doubt whether John 
Strange Winter and her Amazons are going to be victorious any 
more than their predecessors ; if, as she affirms, the West End firm of 
whom she speaks is showing dresses with hoops, we may throw up the 
sponge, for the end is upon us. 

It is a little hard that in the struggle John Strange Winter is unable 
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to reckon on the support, or, at any rate, only on the lukewarm support, 
of the other section of the dress reform party. Lady Harberton, whilst 
disliking crinoline, evidently considers it only more objectionable than 
any other mode of dressing save the divided skirt, and she will not 
extend the hand of sisterly sympathy to the courageous band who form 
the Anti-Crinoline League. They are worse, or, at any rate, as bad as 
the others, and we may safely compare their feelings towards each other 
with those with which a Gladstonian Liberal regards a Liberal-Unionist, 
and a combination between the rival parties as equally improbable. 

John Strange Winter and her followers are beginning at the wrong 
end of their opposition. Far the wiser and more insidious plan of 
campaign would be to boycott the crinoline quietly and say nothing 
about their intentions to do so. Why not form a secret league similar 
to those persevering and exasperating charitable enterprises we suffer 
from, every member of which would undertake to interest a dozen 
or more people in the object they have in view? At the rate her 
demonstration is increasing, in a very short time she would have nearly 
all the female population of England on her side, and then the trick is 
done, and by a masterly piece of stratagem she would hurl confusion and 
defeat on the heads and purses of the “ capitalists and speculators ” who 
are hatching this monstrous plot. What can be easier, and what cheaper! 
To think that eight thousand halfpenny cards asking the Anti-Crinoline 
League to give their adhesion to my suggestion and eight thousand 
cards in reply acquiescing would ‘create an organisation as powerful 
and unassailable as any secret society that has hitherto baffled Scotland 
Yard ! 

Open opposition will be of no use; it at once provokes hostility, 
and stirs up the spirit of contradiction and pugnacity which every 
Briton possesses; and if there is any real danger of a revival of 
what some consider an abominable fashion it will fan it into 
existence. If crinoline is going to be the fashion, we may shriek till 
we are hoarse, but it will be adopted, and there are many points in 
its favour, if it can only be controlled within reasonable limits. It is 
not likely that any expressions of opinion for or against it will be 
delivered in high quarters. We all remember the extremely sensible 
answer given by the Princess of Wales when a similar attempt was made 
to endeavour to boycott foreign goods in favour of English ones. 
That lesson in political economy is pretty sure to be repeated, and 
even were the Princess, as we are assured she is, strongly opposed to the 
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revival of the crinoline, it is more than possible that her disapproval would 
not prevent its adoption, if, as John Strange Winter asserts, the tide is 
running strongly in its favour. It will be very interesting to see how far, 
if there is a strong feeling among women, they will be able to resist the 
fashion. Past experience does not encourage one to expect much, and the 
attempt alluded to before to stimulate English manufactures by refusing 
to wear foreign silks and stuffs was not so successful as to lead one to 
attach much hope to the adoption of any similar policy on this particular 
occasion. The real fact is that a fashion is started and becomes 
one before the majority of the community hear anything about it or 
perceive the change. The autocrats of fashion decree it, and manufac- 
turers make their stocks, which are taken by the shopkeepers and sold 
by them with all their seductive pertinacity. The old stocks and 
materials are then sold out or unprocurable, and people drift into 
wearing the last fashion before they know what the yare about ; and this 
may also be the case with regard to the new invasion of crinoline. 

We must not forget that, though there are many women who dislike 
crinoline, there are many; who for personal reasons, will welcome its 
return. There are the very thin lanky women without esthetic 
tendencies, who have looked miserably ugly, and who have been 
conscious of the fact, in the clinging garments of the last few years. 
There are the women with sloping shoulders, who have been for many 
years unable to show to. advantage what is considered a strong point of 
female beauty, and which has been entirely hidden under the wide broad 
sleeves we shall discard with the adoption of crinoline, for we shall not 
have breadth above as well as below. There are the little women with 
short legs, to whom the width of skirt, and the length which will come 
with it, will be most welcome and becoming ; and there are, last and not 
least, the fat women, who will gladly hope to lose the sense of their large 
proportions in the debateable space which may be crinoline or some-. 
thing more substantial, but which, at any rate, conceals from the public 
eye that increasing volume of person of which only fat women know 
the bitterness. One fact which the opponents of the crinoline, on 
artistic grounds, quite forget is, that during the last forty years 
the stature of women in England has greatly increased; nothing 


is more remarkable than the numbers of large, well-grown girls one 
sees everywhere, and to them crinoline, properly controlled, will be 
most becoming, adding dignity’ and grace to their appearance. An 
Englishwoman “divinely tall” wears anything well, and nothing is 
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more becoming to a tall, slight woman than a somewhat extended 
and voluminous skirt, and if the fashion is adopted it cannot fail to be 
very becoming and proportionately popular. Many of us can recall! 
some of the well-known beauties of the crinoline days, and can we 
honestly say that they did not look quite as beautiful and graceful as 
their successors of an artistic time, or that their less-favoured sisters. 
looked worse by reason of their wearing the hoop? Some things are 
Gospel truth, and no pretty woman ever looked ugly because she 
wore an unbecoming fashion, and no ugly woman ever looked uglier 
for the same reason. 

That there is much also to be said for crinoline on hygienic 
grounds and on those of cleanliness must be obvious to its most 
prejudiced opponents. Now we shall have no trailing skirts which act 
as a mud-brush on the pavement and a dirt-trap in the house. What 
can be dirtier, uglier, or more unhealthy than the half-train skirt of the 
last few months, which had none of the virtues of a short, tidy petticoat 
and none of the grace of a long train, and which, had it been longer, 
might have been carried over the arm when walking? We can now 
have clean boots and stockings instead of those which needed cleaning 
every time we came in from walking in our dirty and bedraggled 
petticoats. 

To women who are obliged to walk much it will be also a boon, 
for nothing impedes movement or is so fatiguing as a clinging skirt, which 
gets in one’s way constantly. Facing a wind in a clinging skirt is like 
walking as if one were “ hobbled,” and, from an athletic point of view, 
the crinoline will give women a much freer use of their lower limbs. 

The reappearance of crinoline must produce a change in some of 
the outdoor games women now participate in. Lawn-tennis will be 
hardly possible in a crinoline ; the quick, active movement, the constant 
change of attitude, the jumping to reach a ball would hardly be possible 
with an inflated skirt, and croquet will possibly reign once more, a game 
which permits of slower and more graceful movements, and in the pursuit 
of which many other gentle amusements and tender occupations may 
be carried on which the athletic character of lawn-tennis forbids. This 
change will help in a great measure to reconcile many women to its 
adoption who have been debarred by physical obstacles from joining in 
the outdoor games of their younger and more active neighbours. 

There are two, and only two, very obvious drawbacks to the adoption 
of crinoline, but they are neither insuperable nor unavoidable if, as I have 
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said, we determine to limit its size. One is that if it is allowed to attain 
the size it reached from 1855 to 1866 we shall find ourselves obliged to 
make some alterations in our social arrangements and in many of the 
appliances of life. We cannot increase the size of our doors or 
rooms at will, so that we must limit our hospitality, as houses 
which sufficed for an artistic style of dress will not be expansive 
enough for the requirements of crinoline; and as the tendency 
nowadays is for every fashion to become exaggerated, we shall be 
obliged to subdue our requirements so as to give full scope to those of 
our maids, for if our crinoline measures three or four yards round, theirs 
will be double the circumference. It must, seriously, make some 
difference in the furniture and arrangement of rooms, for with large 
skirts, which seem at times to have an independent volition of their own 
and get beyond the control of the wearer, it will be inconvenient and 
almost impossible to move about in the drawing-room with its endless 
ornaments, slight spindle-legged chairs and sofas. We shall require 
more solid and heavy furniture, able to withstand the perpetual assaults 
it will undergo. One unmixed mercy will be the complete disappear- 
ance of the terrible decorations of Japanese fans, umbrellas, &c., with 
which we are all familiar. They would literally be swept away in the 
tempest created by the entrance of a few voluminous crinolines in their - 
midst. One can hardly picture what a crowded Drawing Room would 
be at Buckingham Palace under a new reign of crinoline. It was some- 
what of an ordeal formerly when crinoline was in fashion, but when fewer 
people attended Drawing Rooms. Who can forget the anxiety caused 
when the wearer entered the surging crowd on those occasions? The 
crinolines went up in a provoking way on one side or the other, according 
to the pressure; or, what was more terrible than all, some slight 
disarrangement behind forced them out in front, and away from all help 
and unable to extricate oneself from the difficulty, one had to emerge ~ 
with what composure one could command from the crowd, in a vain 
endeavour to soothe and arrange the movements of an apparatus which 
had completely emancipated itself from any control and continued to 
move about in an irregular and incomprehensible manner. 

The danger of fire is one that the opponents of crinoline dwell on 
with terrible earnestness, and it was the cause of some bad accidents; 
but without statistics it is impossible to say whether it materially 


increased the mortality among women. If it. should be reinstated in 


public favour, it ought to be possible to give such publicity to its danger 
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that no great anxiety need be felt on that score, and fireguards are not 
an expensive matter should extra precautions be considered necessary, 

There is one objection to the proposed introduction of crinoline 
to which no one seems to have attached much importance, but which, 
viewed from an Englishwoman’s and a patriotic point of view, has some 
considerations worthy of attention. If crinoline is again imposed on 
us, it will be the result of foreign oppression and dictation. We are 
told that “certain firms” on the Continent are at the bottom of the 
conspiracy, and, if successful, it will be only another instance of the 
power of the “alien” in a country which boasts of a freedom unequalled 
and unattained by any other in the whole history of the world. 
This is surely unbearable, and if the Anti-Crinoline League had 
appealed to the sentimental and patriotic side of womankind we should 
have thrown all our sympathies and influence into the scale. We 
know what the German and the Jew have done for our working people. 
We are vehemently in favour of the expulsion of foreigners. England for 
the English is the watchword of every Briton. Yet in so important, 
so revolutionary a matter, and one affecting so keenly the whole female 
population of England, it seems curious that this objection should have 
been overlooked. Adopting fashions which have their origin in France, if 
they are becoming and desirable, has always been the gracious and 
condescending ré/e of the fairer sex here. But to have a fashion, 
ugly indecent and unbecoming, crammed down one’s throat, or rather 
tied round one’s waist at the bidding of a foreign Power which we have 
always held at defiance, is unbearable and should be fought @ outrance. 
This is a logical and strongly entrenched position for women to take up. 
It will strengthen the present opponents in their opposition and it 
cannot fail to appeal to those waverers who have not yet decided 
whether to “go in” for crinoline or not. Whether it will be potent 
enough to draw into its fold the Women’s Dress Reform Association is- 
doubtful, but we can hardly believe that, sacred as their principles may 
be to them, they are not Englishwomen first and “divided skirtists” 
afterwards. 


In the controversy there is one section of the community, and not 
an unimportant one, which has hitherto kept silence, and we are waiting 
with some anxiety to hear its opinion which must have some weight. 
The fathers and brothers of England, with the exception of one or two 
medical men who have opposed the introduction of crinoline on account of 
the supposed danger of fire, are as dumb as mutes. The fears and terrors 
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it has excited among women do not appear to have appealed to 
them. A few casual, cynical men have privately voted it “ beastly,” 
“detestable,” “indecent,” &c., but this “detached” opinion is not of 
much value and carries no weight. It may be that they are curiously 
waiting to see what will come out of this movement of resistance to that 
unseen power which has hitherto ruled half the world of society, and fora 


proof of what power women have acquired by the greater and wider 
scope the last forty years have given to their development. It may also 
be that the political section of mankind is watching the struggle with 
amused interest, since there have been distant rumours that an attempt is 
to be made by the authorities at Westminster to curtail the privileges and 
lessen the attendance of ladies in the precincts of the House of Commons. 
Men are very patient and forbearing creatures, but there have been 
murmurs of disapproval at the invasion of the Terrace and the Lobby 
by the large number of women who now frequent it, their presence and 
smart dresses entirely destroying the subdued and earnest atmosphere 
and surroundings of our most august assemblage. 

It would be hardly just at the moment when women are throwing 
themselves with redoubled ardour into political life, and are not only 
pulling the strings behind the scenes (as we believe they do), but are 
preparing to enter the great Chamber of Representatives themselves to 
deprive them of their only opportunity of approaching the post of duty ; 
but ¢hezr invasion not only disturbs members in their legislative duties, 
but if the hoop is adopted will make the space hitherto occupied by them 
quite inadequate for the purpose. Can it be that some Machiavellian 
plot is afloat to keep silence till the unbending decrees of fashion 
have imposed the crinoline on us, and then to sweep away those un- 
written privileges which have added a charm and new interest to 
the life of the ardent as well as the frivolous female politician? It may be 
that this is only a chimera, and that even should the crinoline vanquish’ 
us a modus vivendi might be discovered. A limit might be imposed, say a 
turnstile, before passing which the aggressive hoop should be discarded, 
and reassumed on departure ; or the number of ladies to be admitted 
could be limited. But these details are really unimportant, and the 
House might not seriously unite to boycott crinoline, except on the 
ground that the hoop petticoat would give increased facilities for 
the secretion of dynamite. 

Joking apart, however, there is no doubt that opinion upon women’s 
power of combination and of independent judgment in questions more 
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important and quite beyond so small a matter as one of dress, will be 
largely influenced and modified by the outcome of this burning question. 
The weakness of the position of those women who oppose it lies in the 
fact that their objections rest, not on the use of the crinoline, but on its 
abuse. The fear which its re-appearance has excited is due to the fact that 
in dress, as in all other matters, women are not to be trusted not to run 
to excess—the safe middle course being rarely the one they adopt. If 
we could feel sure that crinoline would never assume gigantic circum- 
ferences we should all be stoically indifferent about it. 

If the threatened invasion of the crinoline is successful, we shall, 
before the final moment, no doubt hear the male voice, for the only 
new changes in women’s dress that can affect them are the crinoline and 
the divided skirt; the first from the purely selfish reason that its 
adoption would entaii a great deal of personal inconvenience and discom- 
fort, which an emphatic protest might obviate The divided skirt isa 
more serious infringement of their rights, even a greater than anyone 
has yet contemplated, or even the wildest and most ambitious of the 
emancipated sisterhood can hope to carry out. But the crinoline in its 
heyday of glory and insolence did not alter the position or feeling of men 
to women, they still wooed and won them in hoops, and never for one 
moment did the “ old story” cease to be told, and whispered even at a 
distance of many feet from the object to whom it was addressed. Women 
were considered just as pretty, and society went on, in their “ steel girt” 
days as now; balls, dinners, teas, croquet, and all the amusements of life 
existed,and were pursued by women just as keenly from within their iron- 
clad garments as in the clinging ones of these later days. Human nature 
does not change like the garments it is clothed in, and in the eyes of 
men the women they like and admire will always be the same with or 
without hoops. 

Let us hope, however, that the “ hurly burly ” caused by the sugges- 
tion of the crinoline has destroyed its chances of life, and that in the 
unobjectionable material called “crin” the happy compromise may be 
found. If so, we shall be at rest, and the Anti-Crinoline League and 
the Dress Reform Association may lie down in peace together, and no 
doubt the ominous rumours of revolt at Westminster, of possible attempts 
to crush the political aspirations of women by a side attack, will also 
subside, or be confined only to the envious members of a bewildered 
Government, jealous of the bloodless victory won by the women of 
England over their foreign oppressors. 


M. JEUNE. 





THE LIMITS OF REALISM IN FICTION. 


MONG the philosophic terms commonly employed by the critics 
A and the public on the appearance of literary works there are few 
which are more frequently used, or which have given rise to more 
discussion than “Idealism” and “Realism.” In the strictly special 
sense which they have acquired to-day these terms are comparatively 
modern, although the distinction which they express has existed 
from all time. Aschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides in the long ago 
gave voice to the heroic and superhuman in legends of ancient Greek lore. 
Their work was the work of Idealists—that is to say, they sought to 
impress the spectator by means of beauty rather than of truth. On the 
other hand, when Menander, Theocritus, or Longus composed, the one 
genteel comedies, the other two peasant idylls, they worked the work of 
Realists—that is to say, they were less concerned for beauty than for 
truth. An antithesis between the one aim and the other has always 
existed, and this antithesis is found marked in the arts of painting and 
sculpture still more strongly than in that of letters. In our days, 
however, the contrast has been brought into sharper relief because in 
our days men have begun to concern themselves with the relation of art 
to science. The method of observation having little by little remodelled 
all our conceptions of man and nature, it was inevitable that it should 
modify also our conception of art, and thus in the course of the last 
fifty years one may discern, here a little and there a littie, a tendency to 
regard truth rather than beauty in works of fiction. It will not be idle 
to discuss the limit to which this “truth” can be imported into 
literature, and to what extent uncompromising realists are able to carry 
out their programme, which consists in trying to introduce the things of 
actual lite into works of the imagination without submitting them 
to any preliminary treatment. In this nutshell lies the technical 
problem of the limits of Realism. There is yet another problem of 
which I do not propose to treat, and that is the problem of these same 
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limits from the standpoint of morals. This second problem is really 
closely bound up with the other, but it is too vast and too complicated 
to be even touched in the pages of a short essay: I mean the good or 
evil influence of a literary work—a problem which is in itself almost 
insoluble on account of the subjective factor which is intermingled with 
it. Such a play or such a book produces a beneficial impression on such 
and such a person, and a harmful one on such and such another. How 
can one find a touchstone by which to test influences so pre-eminently 
individual ? 

Keeping strictly, then, to the technical point of view, there is one 
remark which suggests itself at the outset—namely, that one whole 
class of works of fiction is forbidden to pure realists—I mean that 
which employs the form of verse. Whenever a writer puts into the 
mouth of a character, whether in a play or in a recitation, rhythmical 
language, it is abundantly evident that he does not reproduce the 
language of real life. And yet this rhythmical language, when it is 
employed by a Shakespeare, a Racine, or a Goethe, gives the reader the 
liveliest impression of reality. This is the most irrefutable argument 
which can be advanced against the out-and-out realistic theorists by 
those, and I am of the number, who believe that art does not repro- 
duce nature by imitating and copying it, but by interpreting it. An 
exact transcript of real language is mot necessary to give an im- 
pression of real language. It seems, on the contrary, that the set 
forms of verse even add, in certain cases, to this impression, and this 
opens out a wide field of theory, reaching from the //ad to Enoch 
Arden, and from Theocritus to Burns and Wordsworth, an impregnable 
barrier reared before the doctrines of strict Realism that notation of 
human speech is only made truthfully when made literally. 

These out-and-out realistic theorists, to whom I have alluded above, 
have perceived clearly enough this initial difficulty. They have solved it 
by ignoring it. They declare that literature in verse must be considered. 
as a work of imagination pure and simple, and that it has nothing in 
common with a truly scientific method of observation. They proscribe 
wholesale all works in prosodical form, without perceiving the colossal 
mutilation of that theory which they themselves proclaim without 
ceasing. Thus they restrict the art of fiction to the theatre and novels. 
In France this was the pet theory of one very great writer, Stendhal, 
and of one who can scarcely be called even passable, namely Champfleury, 
both of whom were passionately enamoured of truth. As far as 
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the first of these two classes of literature is concerned—namely, the 
drama—it requires no very subtle thought to perceive that the repro- 
duction of actual life in the form of dialogue necessitates just as much 
of the conventional as does the versified form. To illustrate my point 
let us consider on the one hand the time which a conversation of a 
serious nature covers in real life, and on the other, a conversation of like 
importance on the stage. One can see at a glance that its duration 
never is and never could be the same. The performance of the longest 
play does not last more than four or five hours, and the action which it 
has to portray would always, in real life, extend over a period infinitely 
longer. The dramatic author, however great a realist he may be, is 
bound to deal with time just as artists deal with a landscape. He 
must keep his perspective, and literary perspective can only be attained 
by suppression and condensation. There is a second wall against which 
the pure realist runs his head. The art of fiction is not only unable 
always to convey the intonation of a spoken word, but it is unable to 
record all the words spoken. It is under the necessity of eliminating an 
almost incalculable number of useless phrases, so as to record only those 
which are essential—which are typical and significant. And since this 
work of selection presupposes an artist’s judgment in him who selects, 
and this judgment itself entails a certain departure from Realism, we 
may assert that, er Ayfothes?,a work dramatic in form can never be 
completely realistic, but that, however exact it be, it presents but a 
counterfeit of life, and not life itself. 

The limitations of Realism are not less apparent in the art of romance, 
which, however, scems better able to portray life with accuracy and 
without almost transforming it. If we examine successively the four 
principal kinds of romance—that of manners, that of character, that of 
adventure, and that of psychological analysis—we shall find that there 
is not one of the four which can claim to give a thoroughly exact repro- 
duction of reality. The romance of manners, which comes the nearest,. 
although it appears to reproduce real life exactly, yet meets with this 
difficulty : that it is obliged to limit the number of types in which it 
embodies its observations. But in real life these types are not limited. 
The general characteristics which constitute what is called the manners 
of a class at a particular time and ina particular country are spread 
over a number of individuals, who all, like the separate leaves of the 
same tree, differ in their resemblance to one another. Here, again, the 
writer finds himself compelled to pick and choose, In the same way he 
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must select if he wishes to draw character—for the most striking 
individualities which he meets in real life are incomplete in some points. 
And they present, too, a complexity which prevents their being entirely 
harmonious within themselves. An ambitious man is not ambitious at 
all moments, nor does he combine in himself every conceivable form of 
ambition. The avaricious man is only avaricious of some things, and 
his avarice, even if it is firmly rooted in the very subsoil of his nature, 
does not prevent him from giving place to other passions and admitting 
other cares. Besides, the overt acts through which a character reveals 
itself do not show the whole of that character. They are the outward 
and visible signs of an inward working into which the writer can only 
penetrate by guess-work, and to say by guess-work is to say by an effort 
of the imagination and by personal investigation. The same necessary 
use of choice and interpretation governs romances of adventure also. 
Although real life affords dramas the intensity and singularity of which 
surpass all that the brain of man has imagined, yet these dramas are 
worked out under conditions which the most scrupulous realism is 
powerless to reproduce. How, for instance, in the space of one, two, 
three, or even ten volumes can all the trivial incidents be recorded 
which go to make up tragic events, and form, as it were, the frame on 
which these events are embroidered ? 

Where is the uncompromising realist who could transfer to his page 
all the sleepings and wakings, all the meals—the whole physiological 
life, in fact, of the characters whose actions he portrays? Here, too, 
perspective and sifting are necessary, as perspective and sifting are 
necessary to the writer of analytical romance who desires to note the 
stages of moral disease. The task of showing all the thoughts which 
crowd a human brain even in the space of an hour would be as impossible 
to carry out as that of showing all the individuals of a class of society, all 
the phases of a character, or all the events of a life. The conclusion, 
then, to be derived from these few thoughts is that the art of fiction 
always implies a process of transformation. In this power both of 
elaborating and manipulating reality dwells the talent peculiar to each 
writer. Realistic art is that in which the writer’s taste is chiefly concerned 
in choosing those points which give the most vivid impression of 
the incidents of every-day life. But what most often happens is 
that he gives literary shape to impressions which differ widely according 
to the mind of the writer. However anxious the novelist may be, 
such men as Flaubert, Tourgenieff, Mérrimée, for example, to merge 
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his personality in that of his characters, it is none the less. 
inevitable that he feels on occasion such and such an impulse instead 
of such another, and it is, consequently, not less inevitable that a 
word, or emphasis on some one point instead of on another, a 
turn of a sentence, should reveal this feeling. Thus in Madame: 
Bovary all the spleen of a romanticist chafing against dourgeozs dulness. 
appears in every page. Thus alsoin the Comédie Humaine worship of” 
force, a passionate devotion to philosophic systems, is continually mani- 
festing itself. This is another limitation of Realism, and insuperable in 
exact proportion as the personality of the writer intrudes itself into the 
fac simile which he professes to construct. There is nothing really to be 
said, therefore, about realistic literature. It is nothing but impressions 
of life copied with more or less genius by each several artist. All are- 
legitimate so long as they are sincere, and their importance is gauged by 
the greater or lesser affinity of the artist’s soul with those of a greater 
or less number of other men. The true realist is not he who reproduces. 
more or less exactly this or the other detail, but he who, when he tells his 
thoughts, his emotions, his dreams, finds that he has told the thoughts, 
emotions, and dreams of a large number of men, like himself, but un- 
thinking and inferior. Looked at from this point of view, Idealism and 
Realism are scarcely to be distinguished from each other, for if every 
idealist work is based upon reality, every realistic work depends for its 
existence on the mind, that is to say, the particular ideal of the artist who 
composes it. Thus these distinctions are not admissible, except in so far 
as they serve to express vague tendencies; whenever one tries to 
derive from them a positive doctrine one finds that the facts are 
against it. It were best not to shackle talent by any exact formula, but 
in this matter toc to respect the sacred mystery which all through. 
nature enshrouds the power of creation. 


PAUL BOURGET. 





ON BIMETALLISM: A REPLY. 


HE great Monetary Question, which has for some time past 
- been engaging the attention of thoughtful men, seems to be 
entering upon a new phase. At first it was mainly the ruined landlord, 
the distressed agriculturist, and the impoverished manufacturer who felt 
the disturbance which was taking place in the level of prices. Their 
cries for relief, however, awakened no sympathy nor response from those 
superior persons who control our currency laws. Gradually, as was 
predicted, other classes of the community were drawn into the vortex. 
The Indian merchants and the Eastern banks began to feel the fluctua- 
tions of exchange. Then the wage-earners in our various industries 
complained of irregularity of employment, and in many cases of reduced 
wages. Still all this seemed to produce little effect on the public mind. 

t was said that agriculturists and manufacturers and the working 
classes were always complaining, and if there was anything wrong it 
would soon come right again. But now it would appear the great 
bankers and financiers are growing uneasy. They, too, feel “the shoe 
pinching.” Consequently they are looking about for a remedy quite as 
anxiously as anyone else. 

This development of adversity is entirely in accordance with the 
teachings of political economy. © No great change can take place in 
the standard of value without all classes ultimately feeling the effect of 
it. Some feel it earlier than others, just as at some places the tide rises 
and falls sooner than at others. But in the long run the change will 
affect all. If it be a change which causes prices to rise, then, as Hume 
has observed in his Essay on Money, not in the language of poetry 
but of serious fact—“ Everything takes a new face, labour and industry 
gain life, the merchant becomes more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligent and skilful, and even the farmer follows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention.” But if, on the other hand, the standard 
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of value becomes appreciated and prices fall, then, as the same writer 
remarks—“ the poverty, beggary, and sloth that must ensue are easily 
foreseen.” 

There are people who cannot accept this doctrine, though every 
political economist teaches it; and there are many more who cannot 
understand the reason of it. Mr. Bertram Currie belongs to the former 
class. At the Brussels Conference, the other day, he declared that he 
“was not one of those people who believed that great disasters 
threatened the world in consequence of the diminished use, or even of 
the abandonment, of silver as a monetary standard.” In other words, he 
did not see, if silver were entirely demonetised and gold became the 
universal standard of value, that prices would fall; or that if prices did 
fall (say to one-half) any harm would come of it. This is a very com- 
fortable theory, but unfortunately all experience is against it. Mr. 
Alfred de Rothschild seems to belong to the other class. He does not 
altogether deny the evils of falling prices, but he cannot connect the 
continuous fall which has undoubtedly taken place during the last 
twenty years, with any disturbance in the standard of value. In his 
article in the January number of this Review, he seems disposed to 
attribute the late fall in the prices of commodities to “over production,” 
“to the development of new regions in all parts of the world,” and “to 
the increased facilities of communication which have enabled these 
products to be placed at low prices in the European markets.” But if 
this is so, then, if prices are to be maintained, in order to avoid the 
“poverty, beggary, and sloth” of which Hume speaks, the true remedy 
must be to lessen production, to prevent by every possible means the 
development of new countries, and to decrease, or, at any rate, not to 
increase, facilities of communication. 

After all, Mr. de Rothschild only half sees the truth that a fall in 
prices such as we have been experiencing is an evil, and its effects upon 
industry and commerce most baneful. He holds “that wheat at 3os. 
a quarter instead of 45s. is rather a blessing than otherwise.” Now 
whether this be a blessing or not depends entirely upon the origin of 
the difference in price. If the fall in price arises from economy in pro- 
duction, more efficient methods of agriculture, saving of labour, or from 
bountiful seasons, then the cheapness of food is an unqualified blessing. 
It is twice blessed. It blesses him who gives and him who takes. It 
blesses the producer as well as the consumer. But if the fall in the price 
of wheat arises from the fact that gold has become scarcer in proportion 
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to commodities, or (to put it another way), that the commodities whose 
price is measured by gold have increased in quantity in a greater 
degree than the quantity of the standard commodity (gold), then it is 
not a blessing, it isa curse. It creates injustice ; it saps the springs of 
industry, at any rate, till all the adjustments are made which are 
necessary before every class of the community can fairly be placed upon 
the new level. If the dislocation be sudden (as it has been), and if 
prices continue to fall without reaction or abatement, then the evil is all 
the greater, and if it be due to the action of Governments (as it has 
been), then the injustice which is done is all the more cruel. 

But though Mr. de Rothschild, as I have said, only half sees this 
truth, there is one commodity the depreciation of which he does not 
look upon as a “ blessing.” This is silver. Silver has fallen in relation 
to gold in about the same proportion as other commodities have. But 
while, in Mr. de Rothschild’s view, a fall of 30 per cent. or more in the 
price of wheat is a “blessing,” a further fall in the gold price of silver 


would bring about “disastrous consequences.” Is it not strange that 


when the “disastrous consequences” of a fall in the gold price of one 
commodity are so easily seen and appreciated, any doubt should be felt 
as to the reality, or at any rate the probability, of like disastrous con- 
sequences following a fall in the prices of other commodities? Still, the 
admission that “a further fall” of silver would produce “ disastrous con- 
sequences” which “no one can foresee,” by a banker and financier of 
the eminence of Mr. de Rothschild, is of great importance, and may 
lead to important results. 

Mr. de Rothschild proposes a remedy. He presented it to the 
Brussels Conference. I must say I do not think the suggestion got fair 
play there, or received the full and careful consideration it deserved. 
Not that I can regard it as the right remedy, or even as a good remedy. 
Indeed, its author does not claim this character for it. He only puts it 
forward as a “ palliative.” As a palliative—as a temporary expedient 
till something better, more lasting, and more efficient can be put in 
its place, it deserves some attention, 

It is an interesting illustration of the progress of events, and of 
the irony of fate, that a scheme which was invented and actually put 
into practice in 1878 by the people of the United States for the purpose, 
amongst others, of making international bimetallism more acceptable 
and more feasible, should be adopted and recommended in 1892 by 
one who declares himself (I hope not for ever) the uncompromising 
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opponent of bimetallism in order to prevent that system from being 
adopted. 

Mr. de Rothschild’s scheme is simply the Bland Act and the Sher- 
man Act over again. Its avowed object is to raise the price of silver. 
‘A more empirical and artificial way of dealing with a great question 
cannot be conceived. How Mr. de Rothschild can suppose that if his 
scheme were carried out “the merchants and bankers would Amow that 
the exchanges had been given a stability which could not be disturbed 
for a period of five years,” I cannot imagine. Silver, under his plan, 
might rise to 43d., or above, and remain there, but it might not. This 
depends upon a multitude of circumstances. The merchants and bankers 
certainly could not “know ” that it would. 

Still, as I have said, palliatives are not to be hastily condemned. 
When a patient is.in pain, and obstacles are placed in the way of 
the true and proved remedy, palliatives are not to be despised. It 
would be something worth doing if the repeal of the Sherman Act and 
the closing of the Indian mints to silver could be staved off for some 
little time longer, to give the nations, and especially England, a further 
opportunity of considering if there is no other way out of the difficulty 
than discarding silver altogether as standard currency, which would truly 
be “a leap in the dark.” If these two events happen simultaneously 
(and either might precipitate the other), there will be (as the delegate 
from Denmark, M. Tietgen, a banker and a monometallist of the old 
school, said to me at Brussels), “such a crash in the financial and 
commercial world as we have not seen in our generation.” Under 
these circumstances a stop-gap may be useful. 

It is well known that England alone blocks the way to a permanent 
and satisfactory solution of this vexed question. I cannot believe that 
Lombard Street and the Stock Exchange, acting upon public opinion 
through the London Press, will always rule the English Government as. 
they are now doing. It would be a point gained if an international 
agreement were arrived at to do something; for it is only in international 
action that a solution of the problem can be found. 

As a temporary measure, I confess I like M. Allard’s proposal (or 
perhaps I ought to say M. Allard’s variation of Mr. de Rothschild’s. 
proposal) better than Mr. de Rothschild’s. Both contemplate the pur- 
chase of silver under an International Treaty. But M. Allard’s modi- 
fication has two great advantages over Mr. de Rothschild’s original 
plan. 1. It makes use of the silver when it has been bought, instead of 
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merely locking it up. 2. It provides a form of International Currency. 
M. Allard’s plan is founded upon a suggestion made some years ago by 
Mr. Windom in the United States. The nations joining in the treaty 
would have the right to buy silver up to specified amounts on common 
account, and to issue certificates upon the silver so bought. These 
certificates would be recognised as International Currency. They would 
bear on their face the gold value of the silver they represented on the 
day they were issued, and would be redeemable at any time in the 
weight of silver which corresponded with their face value at the market 
price of the day when they were presented. The holder of these certifi- 
cates would lose nothing and would gain nothing. The certificates 
would always be worth their face gold value in the form of silver. The 
profit or loss would be divided amongst the nations who were parties 
to the agreement in some fair proportion which would be fixed in the 
treaty. 

This is not Bimetallism, but it would, I believe, increase the use of 
silver in currency, and it appears to me a more natural and a more 
scientific way of carrying Mr. de Rothschild’s idea into effect than his 
own proposal. 

But in any case something must be done. It is idle to expect the 
United States to go on purchasing fifty-four million ounces of silver 
yearly, and India to keep her mints open to the unrestricted coinage of 
silver, if the mad policy of a “scramble for gold” is to be pursued in 
Europe. It will no longer do for statesmen to sit in their armchairs by 
their firesides and say they know nothing of the appreciation of gold. 

Mr. Goschen, so far back as 1883, recognised the phenomenon, and 
proclaimed the inevitable consequences. In a speech delivered in the 
House of Commons, on February 2oth of that year, he said: “ From 
the inquiries which are now being made, it appears that there is—what 
can scarcely be denied—a considerable appreciation in the value of 
gold, and that that appreciation in the value of gold has had a general 
effect on the prices of all commodities, unless there are very special 
counteracting circumstances . . . . If, as is undoubted, there has 
been a greatly enhanced demand for circulation through the flow of 
gold into the United States, Germany, and other countries, the natural 
consequence is that prices must fall. In short, just as the discovery of 
gold and its flow into this country gave a great temporary prosperity, 
increase in industry, and appearance of wealth, so a diminution in the 
supply relatively to the demand must produce the opposite conse- 
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quence . . . . The Government receives the whole of its taxes 
in gold ; its contracts are in gold; it has to pay interest on the National 
Debt in gold. Salaries remain stationary, and the outgoings of the 
Exchequer may be almost unaffected, except so far as purchases are 
concerned, by the causes to which I have alluded. But this is not so 
with those who have to pay the taxes. It isa matter most deserving 
the attention of economists whether the burden of taxation on all 
classes is not being heightened, and the difficulties of agriculturists 
aggravated by the causes to which I have referred. The House may 
perhaps see in them some causes for that depression which has alarmed 
the country so much. It may be that the effect is merely temporary, 
as was the case in the discovery of gold, and that prices will right 
themselves, and thus matters will settle down; but it may be that 
important changes are pending in the relations between debtor and 
creditor, and that those who are receiving fixed amounts may see a 
difficulty in being able to maintain the contracts into which they have 
entered.” 

As we know, matters have not settled down. They have gone from 
bad to worse. The Economist Index number, which is the best indi- 
‘cation we have of the course of prices, on January Ist, 1883, was. 2342 
—having fallen from 2947—at which it stood on January Ist, 1873 (the 
year when the Continental mints were closed to silver). Since 1883 it 
has steadily fallen, till on January Ist, 1893, it stands at 2120. All this 
time, as Mr. Goschen pointed out, “the burden of taxation on all 
classes” has been “heightened” and “the difficulties,” not only of 
“agriculturists,” but of all engaged in industry of whatever kind, have 
been “ aggravated.” 

Still Chancellors of the Exchequer look on with complacency ; and 
even Mr. de Rothschild, though he foresees “disastrous consequences” 
if silver falls farther, tells us that under the present “ condition of things 
the commerce and the trade of the country have flourished, and it would 
be a dangerous and possibly a suicidal experiment to try and introduce 
any innovation into our system of currency.” The truth is there must 
be an innovation of some sort or other if commerce and industry are to 
survive and flourish. 

Other countries are suffering as much as ourselves, and from 
the same cause. The Séadzst, in its article on “New Year Prospects,” 
thus describes the situation: “The New Year has opened in 
gloom, and there is little likelihood of improvement while the silver 
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crisis hangs over us.” “On the Continent,” it says, “we fear that the 
outlook is very gloomy. . . . In Germany there is great de- 
pression. . . . In Russia there are signs everywhere of decompo- 
sition. . . . Italy is rushing headlong to insolvency. Spain is on 
the very eve of bankruptcy, and Portugal is already in default. 

Upon the Continent, then, the year is likely to be one -of intense trade 
depression, of credit paralysis, of political apprehension and disquiet, of 
national insolvency, and of intense discouragement.” 

Now what is the main cause of this fearful state of things, so graphi- 
cally described? The Statist tells us—* The Silver Crisis.” 

But neither the S¢atist nor Mr. de Rothschild will have anything 
to do with Bimetallism. Though this system would at once deliver us 
from the appreciation of gold by introducing silver as a joint standard 
of value, and would avert the “silver crisis” by the employment of 
silver as international currency, our financial “authorities” will have 
none of it. Nothing was more amusing or, at the same time, more 
instructive than to see the “ Monometallists” at the Brussels Conference 
hunting about in every direction for “ plans” which should not look like 


Bimetallism, but which might, if possible, produce the same effect, viz., 
(in Mr. de Rothschild’s own words), give “a stability which could not 
be disturbed.” 


The violent and irrational antipathy to Bimetallism on the part of 
many of our statesmen, financial magnates, and the London Press is a 
mystery. I will not attempt to explain it. But certainly the reasons 
they give against it are most vague and inconclusive. 

Mr. de Rothschild speaks of the Bank of England note being “ pay- 
able in a depreciated currency.” Did anyone in France, from 1803 to 
1873, when the Paris mint was open to the unrestricted coinage of 
silver, ever complain because the Bank of France’s notes were payable 
in either gold or silver at the option of the Bank? Under an international 
bimetallic system silver could not permanently depreciate as against 
gold, nor gold against silver, any more than the pendulum of 
a clock can remain permanently on one side of the centre. 
Again, Mr. de Rothschild prophesies that under Bimetallism, “the 
twenty-five millions of gold which the Bank now holds in its 
vaults ” would disappear. But it would be more interesting if he would 
describe the sodus operandi. He does not tell us how other nations 
would get it from us, unless the Bank of England voluntarily denuded 
itself of it. Indeed, Mr. de Rothschild answers his own argument when 
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he says, in his letter to the Governor of the Bank of England, that 
bimetallic France has no difficulty either in ordinary or extraordinary 
times in protecting her stock of gold. Mr. Goschen, too, pointed out 
at Leeds that one of the means by which the Bank of England could 
protect its reserve of gold was the adoption by England of Bimetallism. 
Mr. de Rothschild also speaks:of the difficulty of sending “two hundred 
tons of metal at one and the same time.” He says it would not be 
“feasible and practical.” Can he be ignorant of the fact that it is done 
every day? But would it be necessary? Many people think that 
under a proper and rational system of international transfers for bullion 
it might be made unnecessary to send even “ten tons of gold” 
(41,000,000) backwards and forwards to adjust international balances. 
Mr. de Rothschild thinks ‘‘we have ample bullion and ample notes to 
carry on the enormous transactions of the day.” He is quite right. If 
we had only one-half of the present quantity these enormous trans- 
actions would still be carried on. But Mr. de Rothschild forgets the 
effect on prices. It is the stability of prices, not the machinery of 
banking, that bimetallists are anxious about. 

This is a great question and cannot be dealt with in one article. But 
it is gradually becoming better understood. Many things are learnt 
in the hard school of adversity that are learnt nowhere else. There was 
a serious tone about the Conference, though the London Press tried hard 
to smother it with ridicule, and did not even fairly report its proceedings. 
I believe something will come of it yet. It is England, and England 
alone, that stops the way. I shall be much mistaken, now that a powerful 
and influential financier like Mr. de Rothschild has taken the matter in 
hand, backed as he will be by the agricultural, manufacturing, and com- 
mercial classes throughout the country, if the silver question remains 
much longer in its present position. 


W. H. HOULDSWORTH. 





IN THE EARLY FORTIES. 


TTENTION was called last year to the disappearance of an 
-» old house which was supposed to be haunted, and to those who 
knew it in its palmy days, when the most brilliant intellectual society 
was collected within its walls, it was indeed haunted by pleasant 
memories and tender regrets. 

One of the huge modern buildings, probably intended for flats, is 
now rising on the site of what was once 13, Hyde Park Gate, Kensington 
Gore, the residence of my father, the late Nassau William Senior, and 
built by him about the year 1826, 

On his marriage in 1821 he took a small house in Kensington Square. 
From its windows Cobbett was often seen digging in his garden, and a 
glimpse of Talleyrand caught as he walked round the square. James Mill 
and his family lived also in the square, and his celebrated son John was 
one of my father’s early friends. He was very kind to children, and I 
remember his dancing a quadrille with me at his father’s house. 

Many authors and artists lived at Kensington, and there was no lack 
of society. My father used to frequent the Duke of Sussex’s and the 
Duchess of Kent’s parties at the Palace, and at Holland House he was a 
welcome guest. Callcutt, Wilkie, and Sir Thomas Lawrence also lived 
near us. My brother sat for one of Lawrence’s pictures and our dog 
for one of Wilkie’s. A sedan chair even was kept in those days at the 
King’s Arms, and I remember going to a child’s party in it with my 
brother. When children came the house in the square became too 
small; my father was attracted in his walks to chambers by a plot of 
ground opposite Hyde Park; he took it on a long lease and built 
the house he lived in to the end of his life. 

There could not be a more delightful situation; the Park and 
Kensington Gardens in front and the real country on the other side. 
There is a miniature of my brother and myself as little children sitting 
by an open window, through which is a lovely country view, with the 
Surrey hills in the distance. This was the view from our back drawing- 
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room: every inch of it is now covered with bricks and mortar. The 
high road which divided us from the Park was very cheerful in 
those pre-railroad days. The turnpike was just below, and every 
evening at eight the mails assembled and halted in front of our nursery 
windows. The gay red liveries, the guards blowing their horns, the 
prancing horses, were a never failing delight to the little people within, 
and almost made up for the flatness of going to bed. The house and 
garden stood upon half an acre of ground ; the small plot in front was 
uninteresting ; a damp gravel passage connected it with the back garden. 
This passage was not without its charm, for in one corner stood the 
tap whence we filled our watering pots, and proceeded to soak our 
pinafores and flowers. The back garden was the scene of our 
revels in the summer, which then seemed the longest part of the year. 
We were aided and abetted by our next door neighbours and earliest 
playfellows, the children of the late Sir James Stephen, all, except the 
eldest, who died early, now distinguished in their. turn; and their 
friend, Frederick Gibbs, late tutor to the Prince of Wales. My nearest 
contemporary was Fitz-James, afterwards the judge, who was at that 
time a charming little boy with long fair curls falling on his shoulders. 
Sir James Stephen was at that time in the Colonial Office, and he 
used to call for my father almost every morning on his way into town. 
Another walking companion was John Mill. He used to stride up and 
down our dining-room as we were finishing breakfast, talking energeti- 
cally in his calm measured tones. I remember an account he gave us 
of a tour in Italy which interested us young ones extremely. We lost 
sight of him, but not altogether, after he married and lived chiefly in 
the country. With the Stephens, on the other hand, although they also 
left London before I was quite grown up, our intimacy never slackened, 
and Sir James was so kind as to extend it to us of the younger generation. 
I never felt in the least afraid of him: I used to visit them wherever they 
pitched their tent. Sir James used to say that when a man began to 
grow old he felt the absolute necessity of looking on the face of nature. 
They never stayed long in one place, for he found refreshment in the 
change of external objects. Every afternoon he used to sally forth for 
a two hours’ walk. This he called winding up the clock. I remember 
how he used to skim over the ground at Haileybury, his wide-brimmed 
hat crowned with large ferns to keep away the flies. Every morning he 
worked in his study with a little National school boy, who read to him 
with the most intolerable accent and absence of comprehension. My room 
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was once next to his study, and I heard it going on, and marvelled how he 
could endure it. His eyesight was so bad that his historical studies had 
to be carried on in this way, but his memory was so accurate that he 
could point out the volume, and even the page, to which he wished to 
refer. He would talk at leisure times by the hour together, in somewhat 
of a monotone, with his eyes shut; deeply interested in his subject. 
He had a touch of romance which could astonish no one who was con- 
versant with his writings.* The epilogue to Stephen’s Lcclescastical 
Essays, which does justice to all denominations, and expresses a trust that 
no human being will be sentenced to eternal damnation, created a great 
sensation in the orthodox world. It was a subject which constantly 
engrossed his thoughts. I once heard him say, “ If, as I walk up Fleet 
Street, I believed that most of the myriads of human beings I meet 
were doomed to perish everlastingly, I could not endure to live.” 
Sir James always declared that he would not live beyond his seventieth 
year—the allotted age of man—and in his seventy-first year he died; 
happily before his wife, for he never could have endured her loss. 

Malthus and Blanco White were in early days a great deal in our 
house, but all I remember of the former is that he had a cloven palate, 
which impeded his utterance, and that the latter (who was my brother’s 
tutor) was very affectionate and kind to me. I can see him now running 
to meet me with outstretched arms after a short absence. He played 
delightfully on the violin. He had been a Spanish priest, and the book 
he wrote on his conversion, Letters of Leucadio Doblado, is very 
curious, and made a great sensation. A relation of ours who had been 
converted in Rome by Cardinal Wiseman, found the book on the table 
on her return to our house. After reading it she exclaimed, “ Who can 
have written this book, filled with lies?” “JZ did,” replied Blanco White. 
She was never easy till she got him to talk of it and give his reasons for 
changing his religion. A long stay at Archbishop Whately’s completed 
her cure. 

Whately was the greatest friend my father had; their intimacy 
began at college. It had not entered into my father’s plans to strive 
forhonours. In a letter to my brother, written many years afterwards, he 
says: “ My defect was in not having employed the first years of my resi- 
dence in the studies of the place; but I was elected at sixteen years of 
age, and found the tutor anxious only to make his tutorship a sinecure. 





* Ecclesiastical and Historical Essays. 
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.... 1 should have employed my two first years in the preparation 
for a first class. As it was, I did not altogether waste them, for I read 
a great deal of Latin, French, and English, and some Greek.” He 
wrote to his father: “My dear father, I have been plucked. I will get 
first class next term,” and he added a funny little drawing of a boy 
flinging a Lexicon at his tutor’s head. 

It was in Divinity that he failed. To the question, “What is the 
inward and spiritual grace of Baptism?” he replied in the sense, but 
not in the words of the Catechism, and on being reprimanded he 
answered “that if he had been asked the question when he was a child, 
he could have replied more accurately,” whereupon he was plucked.* 
He at once engaged the services of Whately, who was then rising 
into notice as the first private tutor in Logic and Aristotle that the 
University possessed ; and with his assistance, and by his own indefatig- 
able exertions, achieved the unprecedented triumph of winning at the 
very next public examination the highest class of honours after a few 
months’ application. 

He wrote to his tutor: “Dear Whately, I had got ready plenty of 
fine, or rather strong (for they would have been true), speeches to 
express how truly I felt my obligations to you; but the present event 
has spoiled all the need of them, for solely owing to you as it is, it is 
what only the highest talents and the most friendly zeal in a tutor 
could have procured. I need only thank you now for a time and at a 
period of the vacation which I fear must have most materially interfered 
with your plans. I was at the time so convinced of the sacrifices I was 
occasioning you to make that nothing but the important interests that 
were involved in it would have made me press for your accepting me, 
but I calculated thus: that no inconvenience that I could occasion to 
you could be equal to the advantage I should obtain myself; 
and the event has proved, I hope, that I was right. You may suppose 
how many people I have to astonish with it, so for the present, adieu. 
—Believe me, most sincerely and gratefully yours, N. W. S.” 

For more than half a century the pupil and master remained firm 
friends, and they died within a few months of each other. Our house 
was Whately’s home whenever he wished to come to London, and I can- 
not remember the time when his tall gaunt figure was not familiar to me. 
He was very kind to us children, but he had a way of holding us over his 





* From the register of the Demies of Magdalen College, Vol. IV., p. 165. 
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head with outstretched arms ; he called this turning us into weathercocks, 
and it used to frighten us to death. When at that sublime altitude he 
would turn us round and round, and the next minute he would be 
crawling over the floor and growling like a lion. We liked it much 
better when he taught us to make boomerangs, and talked about the 
trees and beasts and birds in Australia ; I fancy that his great interest 
in the colonies was partly caused by his anxiety to suppress transporta- 
tion. Oneof his favourite occupations was budding trees. We had two 
mulberry trees which, together with a copper beech and a weeping ash, 
formed the glory of our lawn. We owed the second mulberry tree to 
the Archbishop’s skill. A large branch of the parent tree was for some 
time subjected to treatment, and then cut off and transplanted. It grew 
and flourished, and was a complete success. He was utterly regardless 
of appearance. If he came to us without a servant, and perceived a 
hole in his black stocking, he would put a piece of sticking plaister on 
the corresponding part of his leg to conceal the defect. He used to sit 
by my side at breakfast, balancing his chair, with his legs twisted into 
some extraordinary knot, which could not be untied in a hurry, playing 
with the tea leaves, scattering them over the table, and setting down his 
wet cup on the cloth so as to make a succession of little rings, totally 
engrossed in the conversation which was going on. I never knew any- 
one who could drink so much tea except Dean Stanley. They would both 
imbibe cup after cup, till the tea became so attenuated that they could 
relish no more. I often thought that he resembled Dr. Johnson in other 
respects besides his capacity for tea and talk. He had the same good 
sense, the same power of picturesque illustration, the same sincere piety, 
but entirely without the old Doctor’s bigotry and superstition ; the same 
originality, the same generosity, for he was known more than once to give 
one thousand pounds to a deserving object, although he declared that he 
never had given a penny toa beggar. His rule was to spend the whole of 
his official income on his diocese. He lived as a gentleman with about 
three thousand pounds a year might have lived. He had a house, 
Redesdale, a few miles from Dublin, as well as the palace on Stephen's 
Green, and in neither was there the least show or luxury. After Mrs. 
Whately’s death he gave up Redesdale and took a very much smaller 
- house, called Roebuck. When my father and I visited him there in 
1862 we could not find the place, and' asked several passers-by for the 
Archbishop’s house, but all professed ignorance. At last we asked for 
Archbishop Whately’s house?” “Ah! is it Mr. Whately ye mane?” 
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was the reply, and we were shown it at once. They would not recognise: 
his title. 

His theological works read somewhat cold compared with those of 
the present day. He was not a mystic but rested faith entirely on 
reason. There never were such excellent school books as those he: 
compiled for the National schools, avoiding all topics likely to disturb 
the consciences of Protestants or Roman Catholics. Archbishop Murray 
and he were excellent friends, but since the death of that prelate, 
a history for Roman Catholic children has been used in all the Roman 
Catholic schools. In it Philip II. is described as one of the best 
and wisest kings of his time, Mary Queen of Scots as “not only 
innocent but holy,” James II. as the kind and good Duke of York, 
“truthful, generous, and affectionate, the idol of his People,’ Queen 
Mary Il. “was cruelly treated by her husband William III., the 
inventor of blood money and patron of Jonathan Wild.” 

Excellent as were his writings, Whately’s conversation was still more 
striking. Some short sentences have been preserved, such as: “In a 
dark mind, as in a dark room, enemies may lie down in different corners 
without their presence being known. bring in the light, and they 
instantly rise, and fight until one expels the other ; the inconsistency of 
conduct which arises from. the co-existence in the mind of opposite 
opinions is not a moral, but an intellectual defect ; it can be remedied 
only by bringing in light.” “ Honesty is the best policy, but he who is. 
honest from this motive is not an honest man.” “A man is not a pig 
because he is born in a pigsty.” Many of such aphorisms are to be found 
in his editions of Bacon, of Paley, his Logic and Rhetoric, and in the 
selections from his commonplace book; and some of his conversations are 
recorded in my father’s journals in Ireland. He was accused of quoting 
only from his own and his friends’ works. His capacity for friendship 
Was so great that he was perhaps led to overvalue his friends’ doings 
and writings, and his life was too full of action and duty to give 
him much time for general reading. This was perhaps one cause of 
his originality, and an original man is apt to repeat himself. He 
delighted in Scott’s and Miss Austen’s novels, and in narrative poetry. 
Lyrical, introspective poetry was not in tune with his active, healthy 
mind. He delighted in strange, true stories. I remember one story, in 
which he took special interest, as it presented a curious problem— 
whether it was a woman’s duty under all circumstances to live with a 
husband who was beneath her in mind and habits. It was at 
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breakfast one day that the story was discussed; the party present, 
besides our own family, consisted of Madame Mohl and Madame 
and Mlles. de Peyronnet. The heroine of the story was a woman 
in humble life, who married, when very young, a soldier, and was 
wrecked with him on the coast of India. All the crew and passengers 
were supposed to have been lost, except this one woman and an officer, 
who saved her. She was very beautiful, and he educated and married 
her. In time, she again became a widow, and returned to England; 
he had left her all his money, and she was well received by his relations, 
heing still very charming. One day her maid told her that she was going 
to be married to adischarged soldier. The mistress approved, and asked 
to see him. When he was introduced, after looking steadily at him for 
some minutes, she went up and fetched a shawl. “Do you know that 
shawl?” she asked. “Yes,” he replied, “I gave it to my wife when we 
married.” “Iam your wife,” she exclaimed. She took him back, and 
he drank away all his senses, and squandered her fortune, and finally 
died after making her life miserable. The discussion which followed was 
very animated. The Archbishop maintained that she was right; that 
she had no business to consider her happiness ; that the only worthy 
object for us all is to do our duty, and that when we have reached the 
end of this journey of life it will matter little whether we have travelled 
in a first-class carriage or plodded our way wearily on foot. Madame 
Mohl was open-mouthed on the other side; declared that no woman 
ought to degrade herself; that she ruined not only her own life but the 
lives of her husband and maid, who would have done very well if she 
had held her tongue and let them marry each other. She and the Arch- 
bishop went into all sorts of moral questions, and we were all very much 
excited. “It was a memorable conversation,’ Madame Mohl wrote to 
me afterwards : “the trimming I got for my immorality in 
declaring that she was a goose, and should have kept it to herself, and 
your leaving me in the lurch instead of saying what you thought—that 
she had no right to keep her second husband’s inheritance to maintain 
the first with. It was a fine story.” 

Few people know that the Archbishop wrote one of the best of 
modern fairy tales in a delightful child’s book by Mrs. Whately, called 
Reverses, or the Fairfax Family. The tale is called “ Norval,” and 
describes a shepherd lad, disgusted with his position, who falls asleep in 
a fairy ring, and wakes up to witness their revels. He longs to be a fairy 
and is admitted to their bands. The complete disillusion and his 
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endeavours to regain his mortal state are admirably told, and very sugges- 
tive. I think the Archbishop was, although full of wit, deficient in humour, 
for he never made us laugh as did another of my father’s friends, Sidney 
Smith. I have not so much to say about him, for although he was. 
frequently at our house, and very kind to me, he died just about the time 
Icame out. But when I was twelve years old we all went to stay at 
Combe Florey, and he gave me The Mysteries of Udolpho to read. 
There was a pony to ride, and the question was which of us, my brother 
or myself, was to have it, and Sidney Smith settled the question by 
taking a book and saying that the first letter he came to beginning one of 
our names was to be that of the winner. I also remember how he amused 
us by telling us how he doctored the villagers ; and I recollect his calling 
on us at Hyde Park Gate, and suggesting subjects from the Poor Law 
for decorating our house. His genial manner, the way you saw a joke 
dawn in his face, added much to the words he spoke. 

The subject of all others which engrossed Mr. Senior’s thoughts in 
early days was the state of the poor. Many years afterwards, when I was 
tiding with him in the green lanes round Hampstead, now, alas, covered 
with houses, he said to me, “When I was twenty-five I resolved to 
reform the English Poor Laws.” His early life at home in his father’s 
parsonage had shown him the demoralising effect of the existing 
system, and in 1830, a few days after Lord’ Melbourne became 
Home Secretary, he requested Mr. Senior to inquire into the subject of 
combinations and strikes. The result was a report,* which is still in the 
annals of the Home Office. The Royal Commission for the Amendment 
of the Poor Law, of which my father was the leading member, soon 
followed, and caused a complete change in the system of relief. A knight-. 
hood and five hundred pounds were offered to Mr. Senior and refused by 
him, but he was very grateful to Lord Melbourne for appointing him one of 
the twelve Masters in Chancery in the year 1836. It was not an increase 
of income but of leisure, which he valued far more. He was at that time 
asuccessful conveyancer. His only instructor had been Lord Chancellor 
Sugden, who has often told me of the visit to his chambers of a 
middle-aged clergyman with his son, whom he offered as a_ pupil. 
The offer was accepted, and from a pupil Mr. Senior soon became an 
intimate friend. The work entrusted to him was done so well and so 
Bpidly that his teacher wastes a high opinion of his talent, and when 


* Its ‘substance is contained in an article in Histor ical and Philosophical Essays, by N. W. 
Senior Vol. II. Longman’s, 1865. 
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‘Mr. Sugden took silk Nassau Senior succeeded to a great part of his busi- 
ness. He was welcomed to Sugden’s house, where his dislike of dancing, 
‘music, and cards was sometimes embarrassing to his hostess, but he was 
-always ready to talk and, still more, to listen to any conversation worth 
hearing. The career of Lord St. Leonards was a very successful one. 
He was born quite in humble life and rose to the very top of his profes. 
‘sion. I once asked him to describe his day. “ Well,” he replied, “I 
will tell you what my life was when I was Attorney-General. We 
will begin at three o’clock in the morning, when you may imagine me 
staggering with fatigue up the steps of my house in *Russell Square on 
my return from the House of Commons, to find Lady Sugden waiting 
for me with a cup of tea. I then used to go to bed, with strict injunctions 
‘to be called at six. My briefs were brought to me and I set to work for 
a couple of hours. I then had breakfast and slept for a short time before 
I was obliged to attend consultations. At ten o’clock I went into court, 
and there remained until it was time to go to the House, where I 
stayed answering questions until the small hours of the morning. 
Often I was called upon to make a speech at the end of the debate, and 
so da capo to the next day of toil and trouble.” 

On one occasion, when he was Lord Chancellor, he had to reply to 
the Duke of Newcastle, who annoyed him by speaking of him con- 
stantly as a “lawyer.” He got tired of this, and said, “I do not under- 
stand why the noble Duke is constantly calling me a ‘ lawyer,’ I have 
never called him a‘ statesman.’” 

He went through all this labour, although he was subject to severe 
attacks of illness. Even these did not personally injure him, for on 
his ninetieth birthday I took my little children to Boyle Farm and 
heard him make a speech to the school children of the neighbourhood, 
to whom he gave this féte to commemorate the event, and he lived four 
years afterwards. He told me an amusing story of his being shut up in 
the great lunatic asylum near Dublin when he was Irish Chancellor. He 
was riding out quite alone before breakfast, and thought he would go 
and visit it. All went well till he tried to get out, when the officials 
strenuously opposed his departure. “But I am the Lord Chancellor,” 
he said. “Ah, I dare say,” was the answer, “we have a many Lord 
‘Chancellors here.” 

My father was so thoroughly social that he used to like us at to 





* IT cannot remember whether it was in ‘Guilford Street or Russell Square. It was some- 
where in that region. 
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sit in his room or be running in and out of it. A young prig of those 
days complained that he could never see Mr. Senior except surrounded 
by his family. I remember once bursting in when I was a child and 
seeing a stout, dark gentleman, whom my father called the Comte de 
Survilliers, alias, King Joseph of Spain. There never was a house 
better adapted for society. Lady Duff Gordon used to say that 
ours was the best house she knew to meet a friend or to avoid a bore. 
Sidney Smith used to call it the “ Chapel of Ease to Lansdowne House,” 
where, at that time, everyone with any claim to distinction and celebrity 
used to be gathered round the Mecznas of the age. 

Drawn together by the New Poor Law, Lord Lansdowne was one of 
my father’s most intimate and kindest friends. Breakfasts were all the 
fashion. When two or three politicians wished to lay their heads 
together, or two friends wanted an intimate chat without interruption, 
they asked each other to breakfast. My father used to breakfast in 
this way two or three times a week with Lord Lansdowne, and 
constantly a friend or two dropped in at our own table. Lord Dalmeny 
(father of the present Lord Rosebery) was one of our most constant and 
welcome guests. Besides these intimate little gatherings, breakfast 
parties were given by Lord Lansdowne, Monckton Milnes, Bear Ellice, 
Van der Weyer, and many others. My father was very fond of giving 
them, and the most interesting and nourishing conversations I ever 
heard were at these parties. They would not suit the unwieldy society 
of the present day; they were too small (twelve the very outside, 
including ourselves) to be of any use in paying off social debts. The 
same people were invited again and again if they were good talkers or 
listeners, or people that others wished to meet. It was the best 
opportunity for general conversation. Very few women were invited 
(Mrs. Grote used to say that women were non-conductors, and would 
split a party into ¢éte-d-tétes). No one could say that such parties 
were waste of time, for it was more improving to listen to Whately, 
Macaulay, Sidney Smith, Bunsen, Guizot, or Tocqueville than to read a 
chapter of their works. 

Another social function of those days was the ride in Rotton Row. 
it was a much more important part of the day than it is now. After- 
noon parties were rare, and voted bores ; and ladies’ days of reception, 
except Sunday afternoons, were unknown. It was the custom to ride 
all through the spring and summer from five to seven. Three times a 
week a military band played to a fashionable as well as motley 
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audience on foot in Kensington Gardens, just before the bridge over the 
Serpentine, and the riders used to congregate round on the edge of the 
road. Often the Queen in her carriage, with her military .escort and 
outriders in scarlet liveries, would sweep through the Row, and the riders 
form into a hedge on either side, their horses reduced to unwilling 
immobility. Then the band would strike up “God Save the Queen,” 
and loyalty was stirred in every breast. Nowhere but in London could 
such a scene take place, such an assemblage of fine horses and of men 
and women completely at home in their saddles, Any attempt at show- 
off was in bad taste. The Emperor, at that time Prince Louis Napoleon, 
used to mount a fiery steed which pranced and curvetted down the Row, 
and excited nothing but ridicule. People of all sorts and ages rode. 
Bishops, ministers, politicians, idlers, lawyers; besides the gay motes 
brought out by the London season. Early in the forties I was pro- 
moted to ride with my father, and for more than twenty years 
we were joined in turn by nearly all the most distinguished 
men of the day, and by no one more frequently than Lord Lans-. 
downe, who talked over almost every political question with Mr. 
Senior. When in London they met several times a week, and 
when parted they kept up a lively correspondence, of which I have a. 
great many letters on both sides. Lord Lansdowne was like my father 
in one respect. He preferred listening to talking, but in a small party 
no one told better stories or was more delightful. His kindness and 
courtesy were perfect. He was essentially a “ Grand Seigneur,” and he 
fulfilled all the demands made by society on those who occupy such an 
exalted position. At Bowood he had a splendid collection of pictures, 
most of which were chosen by himsélf, and Lansdowne House was also: 
full of treasures. He was exceedingly fond of music, and there never 
were such concerts as those at Lansdowne House. It was in the palmy 
days of the Italian opera, and Mario, Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, Tamburini 
and many others were all heard within the walls of that magnificent 
concert-room. None but the best singers of the day were admitted to 
perform. Everybody made a point of being punctual, although the 
room was so large that it never became crowded. The Royalties, the 
Duke of Wellington, and other great grandees sat in front. Presently 
a thrill went through the audience when Lord Lansdowne entered with 
Grisi on his arm and followed by the other performers. They always 
sang their best at Lansdowne House for they knew how highly they were 
appreciated by their courteous host. The dinner and evening partics. 
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were equally agreeable. Besides all the celebrated people one wished 
to stare at, one met all one’s most agreeable friends. The first great 
party I ever was at was at Lansdowne House, and I was introduced to 
the poet Moore, whose last party it was. As everybody knows, his 
cottage was near Bowood, where a room was always reserved for him 
and called the Poet’s Room. My father spent some time of every 
year at Bowood. There is a good story of his being busily engaged 
in writing in a room full of company, to whom Moore was singing, 
and the scratch of my father’s pen was by no means an agreeable 
accompaniment. So one of the guests said very politely, “You are 
not fond of music, Mr. Senior.” “No,” said my father, “but it 
does not disturb me in the least, pray go on.” It was not till 
the year 1850 that I was promoted to accompany my father in 
these visits. The society was made up of the same elements as that 
at Lansdowne House: statesmen, philosophers, authors, foreigners, 
distinguished people of all sorts, beauties, authoresses, and artists 
I remember very few musicians, bit very probably my father was 
not invited to the musical parties as he was absolutely without 
ear and had to be told when “God Save the Queen” was played. I 
temember one visit to Bowood, when the last four blue coats and brass 
buttons were present—our host wore one—the ordinary dinner dress 
of the beginning of the century, and Lord Palmerston, Mr. Byng, called 
in those days Poodle Byng: the fourth, I think, was Lord John Russell, 
but I am not sure. Sometimes at Christmas time there was a family 
party—the Howards, Lady Kerry, and Mr. Gore, the Flahaults— 
M. de Flahault was the father of Lady Shelburne (now the Dowager 
Lady Lansdowne). On New Year's day the Calne band came to play 
in the gallery’ at dinner time, and once when they were playing, 
“Partant pour la Syrie,” I turned to Lord Shelburne and _ said 
that it must be in honour of M. de Flahault (who was himself the 
original of the “jeune et beau Dunois.”) He was sitting on the other 
side and caught what I said, and replied, “Et j’en ai le droit puisque que 
c'est pour moi que c’était fait.” On one occasion, Tom Taylor got up 
some very amusing charades. Miss Mary Boyle, who was an admirable 
actress, was the prima donna. The word was “Gulliver,” and for the 
whole the present Governor-General of India, then a small boy, 
was discovered lying asleep: surrounded by the Brodignags, of whom 
Sir Henry Codrington was one (he was six feet five), and with a head on 
the top of his own presented an imposing appearance. In the mornings 
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I generally used to walk alone with my father, and in the afternoons 
some drove, but my father and I were always of the troop of riders 
who, with Lord Lansdowne at their head, went scouring over the 
country. Long before my time, Miss Edgworth was staying at Bowood 
with her sister, and on the morning fixed for her departure, Lord 
Lansdowne was handing her into her carriage and said with his exquisite 
courtesy, “I am sorry you cannot stay longer,” whereupon she replied, 
“Oh! but, my lord, we can.” The trunks were taken off, the carriage 
sent away, and the ladies returned, to the consternation of their hosts. 

There was nothing aristocratic in Lord Lansdowne’s appearance. 
He was small and spare; he had very bushy grey eyebrows and by no 
means regular features ; but when he began to speak his voice, manner, 
and enunciation proclaimed him the Grand Seigneur which I have said 
he was. It was curious that he retained the pronunciation of his own 
early days—called Rome Room, obliged obleeged, China Chany, and so 
forth. 

The painter Turner’s old caretaker does not seem to have been 
gifted with penetration, for one of Lord Lansdowne’s favourite stories 
was of her calling to him up the area of the house in Queen Anne Street 
where Turner stored his pictures, “ Please be you the cat’s-meat man?” 
Another of his stories was of driving home in the afternoon from 
Holland House with the Lord Dudley of those days—a singularly 
absent man given to talk to himself. When they reached the turnpike 
at Hyde Park Corner, Lord Dudley began soliloquising, “ I suppose | 
must ask this man to dinner. It’s a great bore, I don’t want him.” So 
Lord Lansdowne began in his turn, “I hope I shan’t be obliged to dine 
with this man. It’s a great nuisance, he gives shocking bad dinners.” 
This consideration would not really have had much weight in Lord 
Lansdowne’s mind, for he told us that when the French Ambassador, 
M. de St. Aulaire, left London, the Lansdownes inherited his chef 
After a short time the cook gave warning, and when asked what he had 
to complain of, said that “there was nothing against M. and Madame 
de Lansdowne ; but they never said anything about the dinners, and 
flesh and blood couldn’t stand it.” So they began to praise and blame, 
and the cook was happy. Lord Lansdowne was extremely near-sighted, 
and used to say that he knew his friends better by their backs than by 
their faces. He hada royal power of standing, which was sometimes 
embarrassing to the person to whom he was talking. 

Our last visit to Bowood was in the winter of 1862-63. For the last 
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few years, as I drove through what were called the Golden Gates of the 
park, I had not been able to help saying, “We shall probably never 
come here again,” and my father answered rather impatiently, “ You 
have said that so often I am quite tired of hearing it.” But this was the 
last time for host and guest. Lord Lansdowne died from the effects of 
a fall not many weeks after we left, and the next year was the last of 
my father’s life. 


M. C. M. SIMPSON. 





THE CHILDREN OF THE UNEMPLOYED. 


N December 28th last the officials of the Dock Labourers’ Union, 
() assisted by Mr. John Hutton, L.C.C., and Mr. J. Williams Benn, 
M.P., L.C.C., gave a dinner and an entertainment to five thousand 
children whose fathers are classed as “Unemployed Waterside 
Labourers in the East End.” 

Let it be said at once that the good intentions of the entertainers 
were partially frustrated by want of helpers, and ignorance in dealing with 
children. The gentlemen of Toynbee Hall, who generally grace such en- 
tertainments with their presence, did not “ approve ” of a free dinner, and 
other “superior” people stayed away for the sake of conscience. Conse- 
quently the children took things into their own hands. Not only the four 
thousand boys and girls who had tickets gained admittance, but also one 
thousand uninvited guests. In vain Mr. Tom Mann tried to make him- 
self heard; in vain Mr. Charrington brandished his stick ; the 
youngsters roared like bulls of Bashan. Mr. Hutton and Mr. Benn 
retreated to the platform, and the reporters gathered in little groups to 
discuss the situation. The children with tickets devoured the meat pies 
and plum puddings provided for them ; the children without tickets cried 
out lustily for food and drink. Mr. Alderman Tillett and his colleagues 
quickly discovered that it is easier to deal with ten thousand starving 
men than five thousand hungry children. A climax was reached when 
someone had an unhappy inspiration to play the organ. Never before, 
and probably never again, will the Great Assembly Hall witness such a 
scene of noise and confusion. Nevertheless, the children were fed—the 
thousand boys and girls who had _no tickets as well as the rest ; and the 
officials of the Dock Labourers’ Union learnt “ how not to do it.” 

It is easy to understand why Mr. Ben Tillett made the attempt. 
He is fond of children, and the knowledge of what the children of the 
unemployed have to suffer is like the sting of a whip to him when he 
thinks of his own family. It requires a very superior person to look 
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calmly on while children starve. Amongst those five thousand children 
in the Great Assembly Hall that night were ragged, bare-footed little 
mortals, with pinched faces and sunken eyes, whose cry through life 
is: “I’m so’ungry.” Some of them will be “’ungry” from the cradle 
to the grave, for death frequently finishes the work starvation does 
its best to accomplish. Two children come vividly before me while 
writing: a little girl, whose sole garment was a print dress, whose 
white, sharp features resembled those of an old woman; and a small 
boy, without socks or boots, holding a ragged coat over his naked 
body. These children, tearing their food to bits, shouting hoarsely 
with the rest, made me wish that the mantle of a superior person would 
fall on me, and that right quickly. 

No one will deny that there is an unusual amount of starvation 
going on in the East of London this winter. Mr. Barnett says: “I have 
never been an alarmist -. . . . I think ‘wolf’ has been often cried 
when there has been no danger.” But now even Mr. Barnett tells us 
that a bad time has come for East London. The depression of trade, 
the organisation of labour, and other causes are making it difficult for 
the weak, the old, and the shiftless to get work. Things are not likely 
to improve for some time ; and meanwhile those who suffer most are 
the children of the “out-of-works.” No one can blame them for the 
present state of things, or call them “ idle,” “ vicious,” “ drunken,” 
“extravagant.” They—the men and women of the future—are not 
responsible for bad laws, strikes, and faddists. “There are too many 
of them,” says the economist. Perhaps; but no amount of preaching 
wil! teach “ out-of-works” of to-day THAT theory. Now we must be 
content to know that “ the little nipper” who sits on the “ out-of-work’s ” 
knee, who eats his father’s dinner and leaves his father hungry, is a 
civilising influence without which the “ out-of-work” would. sink even 
lower in the social scale than his present position. 

What can be done for the children of the unemployed ? 

They must be fed and clothed in the right way, and by the right 
people. 

Objections are raised to this. 

First, it is said those who enjoy ease and wealth are so desirous to 
give a ransom for their idleness and riches, that they will pauperise the 
children of the unemployed if they get the chance. 

My reply is the annual report of the London Schools Dinner Associa- 
tion for 1892. Here I find that the “ school-dinners” of last year were 
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supported to a large extent by public elementary school children, who 
had no need to share in them. “In the autumn of 1891 the chairman of 
the Council addressed a letter to the head teachers of every public 
elementary school in London, suggesting that perhaps the children 
might help the Association by subscribing one week’s fee to the funds 
of the Association, the further payment of school fees having been 
abolished, or considerably reduced. The response was most gratifying ; 
no less a sum than £405 10s. 9d. was subscribed by the children in the 
public elementary schools of London for the provision of meals for such 
of their fellow scholars as were in need of them.” The balance-sheet of 
this Association tor 1892 shows £1,000 received and spent. Thus 4400 
was contributed by the school children themselves, and £600 by the 
generous British public ! 

“ But,” objects a well-known politician, “ the meals might overlap.” 

Yes, it is possible that one of the thirty thousand children without a 
dinner to-day might receive two meals to-morrow, and for once cease to 
be “’ungry.” This terrible evil must be faced. The M.P. can, however, 
console himself with the thought that the child will probably suffer less 
than one of his own overfed servants. Three and four meat meals a 
day are now considered necessary by domestics; and any West End 
doctor can tell the M.P. how many guineas these meat meals put into 
doctors’ pockets. The waste and overfeeding in the West End would 
more than cover the wants of the East End, of course; but when the 
Sisters of Nazareth go round with their carts to collect the crumbs that 
fall from the rich man’s table, they are frequently told to “move on.” 
Why ? Because they make the rich and idle feel “ uncomfortable.” 
There is little fear that ‘‘the leisure classes ” will pay a ransom for ease 
and wealth if they can possibly help it. 

Secondly, it is said that to feed and clothe the children of the unem- 
ployed will lessen parental responsibility. 

My answer is that in too many cases the parents have sunk below 
such considerations. The fathers and mothers of the children for whom 
I plead either starve themselves to feed their families, or make their 
boys and girls the victims of improvidence and vice. The outlook of 
the parents is almost hopeless. But the boys and girls have a future. 
For them a brighter time is coming. If the State cannot supply the 
food compulsory education renders necessary, those who have well- 
cared-for children should surely come to the assistance of the over- 
wrought, underfed little ones. 
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“Can ye bear 
The sweet looks of your own children 
While those others, lean and small, 
Scurf and mildew of the city, 
Spot our streets, convict us all 
Till we take them into pity?” 


“ What splendid material to work upon!” exclaimed the Prioress of a 
Catholic convent, who for the last fifty years has been engaged in 
teaching children. She was walking up and down in the Great 
Assembly Hall on December 28th, talking to the children as best she 
could amidst the general uproar. “Why I could do anything with those 
children,” she said. “I expected to find them altogether different.” 
She had not taken into consideration the work being done in the 
schools, the education the children now receive, even in the poores 
districts. Scrofulous, rickety, and deformed children were there that 
night, but no one could deny the intelligence of those little English 
citizens. Having desperate odds to contend with, who would lay on 
their young shoulders the sins and misfortunes of their parents 
more especially when “ parental responsibility” is but another name for 
unceasing privation that borders on despair and sees no future ? 

The third objection comes from the Labour people themselves. “We 
want no charity,” say the Trades Unionists. That is true enough; but 
they know there is a stratum of society Trades Unionism does not touch, 
in which the only hope lies with the children. What are the Trades 
Unionists doing for these little ones? They tried their prentice hand at 
the Great Assembly Hall on December 28th last, and learnt that their 
work is to organise men and women, not to feed boys and girls. It is 
easy to sneer at “General” Booth, the Clearing House people, and 
other “faddists” ; but what would become of those who fall out of the 
ranks if some humble-minded servants of Progress did not follow in the 
wake of the great army of Labour? “Organise, organise !” cry the leaders. 
Nothing can stop the Collectivism that is leading to a fuller and more 
unselfish Individualism ; but as all progress entails suffering, and those 
who suffer most are the weakest members of society, we may rejoice 
that some “ faddists” have warm hearts and well-lined pockets. 

Now I have nothing new to suggest in the way of feeding and cloth- 
ing the children of the unemployed. The machinery for what is wanted 
exists ; it is only necessary to grease its wheels and increase its speed. 
Surely this will be done by disciples of “The New Morality "—by 
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people who can no longer salve their conscience by doles in church, or 

feel they have fulfilled their whole duty to God and man by teaching 
in Sunday-schools? “The New Morality” is bringing rich and poor 
closer together, sometimes by means of an over-worked signalman, who 
forces home the fact that hours of labour must be curtailed in order to 
secure life and property; sometimes with the aid of an enthusiastic 
sempstress, who asserts that the heir to the Throne has narrowly escaped 
the contagion of a fever-den. “What ought we to do?” many ask at 
present—people who are not prepared to do much, but sufficient. 

The strictest economist will agree with me that the right way to feed 
and clothe the children of the unemployed is through the schools, and 
the right people to employ for the purpose are the School Board 
officials. Mr. Charles Booth, an ultra-superior person, built his book, 
Labour and Life of the People, on the facts and statistics furnished 
to him by the School Board visitors, and to them he owes the result— 
namely, the acceptance of his work everywhere without contradiction or 
prejudice. 

School Board visitors know more than anyone else about the children 
of.the unemployed. They can furnish particulars concerning each child, 
and tell the history of its parents. It is necessary to accompany a 
School Board visitor on his or her rounds in order to learn how 
thoroughly the work is done, how accurately the information is 
scheduled. The female School Board visitor perhaps knows more than 
the visitor of the other sex, because she cannot be put off with “You 
can’t come in, sir ; mother’s ill in bed, sir.” 

It is scarcely necessary to insist upon the knowledge the teachers 
possess, more especially of those children whose parents try to hide 
their poverty. The teachers take the liveliest interest in their children, 
they are very self-sacrificing and generous. 

“Tt is to their interest to get the children fed.” I was told the other 
day, “ Starving children can’t pass examinations.” 

Self-interest does not account for the money given to deserving 
cases, the hours spent cooking and serving free dinners, the soup sent to 
sick parents and invalid children. I know a head-mistress who after 
four o'clock puts on a cooking apron and-spends the whole evening 
making soup and puddings for her children. Day after day she thus 
adds several hours’ labour to her school work, because she cannot bear 
to see the children swoon from want of food in the classes. 

The London Schools Dinner Association, 19, Surrey Street, Strand, 
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although not officially connected with the London School Board, has. 
Mr. J. R. Diggle as chairman of its Council and also as a member of its 
Executive Committee. 

Its object is to provide cheap or free meals for necessitous children 
attending the public elementary schools of London. The amount of 
each grant it makes is based upon the estimated number of children. 
who need assistance at the centre. Each centre is under the control of | 
three or more persons, who undertake to see that the grant is economi- 
cally expended, and that the food supplied reaches those who are in 
real need of it. The grant is renewed as a rule at the expiration of a 
fortnight, but not before a statement has been forwarded from the centre: 
to the Association in the following form :— 


PARTICULARS OF EXPENDITURE OF GRANT. 


THE GRANTS ARE, AS A RULE, MADE FOR A FORTNIGHT. 





NAME oF SCHOOI 
Dr. In Account with THE LONDON SCHOOLS DINNER ASSOCIATION. 


DATE. | 


,, Grant received from Association 


To Local contributions ... baa a ex 2 


Payments for dinners* | 
ms 5 breakfasts* : 


Special contributions for free meals... 


* Give number and price. 








Do you ask for a further grant ? 





| If so, are the conditions the same as stated in your last | 
application ? 
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Cr. 

DATE, 

By Rent, rates, and taxes... 

», Plant and repairs to same 
Fuel and gas ... 
Wages... 

Cost of food ... 


Purchase of tickets. No 





Balance in hand 








ee 
Number of meals paid for by children 


Number of free meals given 





| 
| 
od 
| 
me 


Average cost per head of meals . 


NOTE.—InstRUCTION as TO ACcoUNTs.—Accounts must be rendered in 
-accordance with the enclosed form direct to the Executive Committee for all 
money expended on behalf of the Association. They must be cast and balanced, 
and the balance in hand, if any, brought down on the proper side. The number 
of free meals must be stated, together with those for which the children have 
paid in whole, or in part, and the average cost per head must be given. No 
application for a further grant will be considered until this form has been 


returned, fully filled in, to the Secretary, London Schools Dinner Association, 
19, Surrey Street, Strand, W.C. 


The Poor Children’s Aid Society, 37, Norfolk Street, Strand, has 
Mr. Diggle for president and Mr. John Kirk for secretary. It 
makes grants of elothes to deserving cases, furnishing the following 
form of application to School Board teachers, School Board visitors, 
-and others :— 


APPLICATION FOR CLOTHES. 


I recommend the case detailed on the other side as a deserving child 
for a grant of clothes. This recommendation is made from PERSONAL 
KNOWLEDGE of the circumstances of the case, and I undertake that a receipt 


shall be given for any clothes which may be loaned before they are handed over 
to the child. 
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PARTICULARS OF APPLICATION FOR CLOTHES. 


This form must be fully filled in, or the application cannot be considered. 
The address must be given in full as must also the height and description of the 
child, together with particulars of the occupation, earnings, and character of the 
father or mother, number of children in family, &c. When boots are required, 
insert the length of the foot in inches. The Society can only supply a limited 
number of leather boots, except in the case of sickly or crippled children. The 
mame of each garment required must be inserted, and not merely the words 
“clothes ” or “an outfit.” A separate form is required for each child. 


School attended 
Who requires 
Height and personal description 


The father is a 


The clothes are ent to the children; if given, they would in many 
cases find their way to the pawnshop. Needless to say, they are never 
taken back. But the fact that they are lent enables the School Board 
teachers, or visitor, to ask “ Where are my boots?” “Where is my 
coat?” if the child appears at school without the clothes provided by 
the Association. 

Some dozen of forms lie before me, filled in by School Board officials, 
who tell the story of the applicant ina few sentences. 

1. Father lying in hospital ; family on parish ; boy in rags. 

2. Father dead; mother gets her living at charing, when able to 
work, but suffers from some complaint, and consequently can do no 
work. 

3. No parents ; grandmother makes skewers ; rent, 3s. 6d. 

4. No father ; mother has to support two children by box-making ; 
very poor. 

5. Father has been out of work for months, except one fortnight ; a 
woman in the house sometimes gives bread to the children (3) ; mother 
has a baby, so can’t work ; this child is nearly naked. 
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6. Father, painter, out of work ; mother, box-maker, out of work ; 
wretchedly poor. 


7. Father, compositor, out of work; mother in lunatic asylum; six 
children. 

8. Father, labourer, out of work sixteen weeks ; two children; 
positively starving. 

g. Father dead ; mother supports six children by box-making ; very 
deserving. 

The Clothier’s Depét of the Association is well worth a visit. There 
the applications are sorted by Mr. Kirk, and from thence the clothes 
are sent to applicants. Boots are badly wanted. Suits for boys are 
very acceptable. Nothing comes amiss. 

“Upon my word,” said Mr. Kirk, “ I am sometimes ashamed to buy 
the things, I get them so cheap. Someone must be sweated to make 
boots at five shillings a pair, and a suit of boys’ clothes for three shillings 
and sixpence. ’ 

Saddest of all is the fact that Mr. Kirk could get the labour yet 
cheaper if he employed men and women to work up his materials, 
instead of buying things ready-made at the shops. 

Having recommended to the disciples of “The New Morality” the 
way to feed and clothe the children of the unemployed, and the people 
to intrust with the business, I would only draw attention to the 
Children’s Dinners Food Fund, organised by the London Vegetarian 
Society, at the Memorial Hall. This Society works through the 
schools, and with the school officials. Last year it gave 83,199 half- 
penny dinners in eleven London elementary schools, consisting of 
substantial yegetarian soup, eaten with a slice of wholemeal bread, and 
followed by another slice of wholemeal currant-bread. This Society 


will provide a halfpenny dinner for three hundred children for the sum 
of twelve shillings and sixpence. 


Joun LAw. 





STUDY IN CHARACTER: HIS HIGHNESS ABBAS 
PASHA, KHEDIVE. 


T is just a year ago—or, to be accurate, a year and three weeks, for 
| he died in the afternoon of January 7th, 1892—that Tewfyk Pasha 
fella victim to the conflicting ineptitudes of his physicians. His death was 
altogether unexpected, for he was a man in the prime of life—he was 
thirty-nine years of age—robust, vigorous, of an exceptionally healthy 
stock on both sides, moderate almost to frugality in his mode of living, 
and, for an Oriental potentate, of a physical activity far beyond the 
average. The news of his decease, therefore, cabled without warning 
from the modest little palace beside the mineral baths of Helouan (a 
favourite retreat of His Highness when hipped or out of sorts), fell upon 
the capitals of Europe with the shock of a dynamite explosion and 
roused, in quarters admittedly best entitled to be interested, emotions 
and even apprehensions of the most varied characters. In this country 
the removal of Tewfyk, a loyal and honourable ally—who, albeit chafing 
at times under a tutelage naturally irksome to a Moslem prince, had 
throughout recognised and appreciated the rapid strides made by his 
people towards prosperity under the firm but benign guidance of his 
British advisers—was justly regarded as a calamity that could not fail to 
retard materially the progress of the work we had reluctantly taken in 
hand, and must inevitably delay, by an indefinite term, the moment 
when we might safely fulfil the pledge made, not more to Europe than 
to ourselves, and leave Egypt to her own devices. 

This reasonable view found ready enough acceptance in the more 
sober circles of French politics, but with these the Press of France has 
no part. The gentlemen who for the past month have, judged only 
from their own pens, held revel over the national disgrace, promptly 
advanced the wildest and most contradictory theories as to the only 
possible course to be pursued in Egypt ; that Tewfyk Pasha had a son 
they knew, for had not young Abbas and his brother, Mehemet Ali, been 
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extravagantly féted on their passage through Paris in 1886? But they 
were altogether ignorant of his age, and, in common with the rest of the 
world, knew nothing of the young Prince’s character or disposition. On 
all sides, then, it was agreed that a regency was imperative, but opinions 
were widely divided as to the form that regency must take. 

The Powers should be called upon to govern Egypt jointly while 
maintaining the new Viceroy; the control of the Government should 
be placed in the hands of the Porte, and a Turkish army be 
permitted to enter Egypt; the dual control should be restored. If 
the suggestion that England should abandon the country and ask 
France to take her place was not indeed made in so many words, 
the propriety of such a step was very openly hinted at. Then 
suddenly Paris awoke to the knowledge that, according to the 
received Egyptian interpretation of Mohammedan law, which fixes 
the age of majority at the termination of the fifteenth year, Abbas 
Pasha was of full age, and that therefore no sort of interference was , 
necessary with the existing system of administering his inheritance. A 
leading French journal placidly informed its readers: “In Egypt nothing 
is changed but the name of the Khedive,” and this view was received 
with general approval, while, under stress of a national misfortune, it 
escaped special notice in England that this elaborate wo/te-face was 
coincident with the circulation of reports in Vienna to the effect that 
Abbas Pasha’s sympathies were entirely French, and that he had no 
intention of submitting to foreign control. 

As a matter of fact, no one, save possibly his schoolfellows at the 
Theresiangum, knew anything of the young Khedive’s character or 
intentions, 

Abbas Hilmi Pasha was born on the first day of Gamal Akher, 
1291, z.¢., July 14th, 1874, at the Palace of Koubeh, where Ismail had 
established Tewfyk, when, having after immense exertions at length 
obtained from the Sultan, the long coveted firman, altering the succes- 
sion, he reluctantly submitted to the decree of the European Powers, 
that the new order of succession should be in favour of the eldest son. 
Tewfyk’s tastes, even before his accession, were so far English that he 
provided English nurses for his children, and very soon after his sudden 
and unexpected accession to power, though they were still almost 
babies, he entrusted the education of his two sons to an English tutor, 
and that of his daughter to an English governess. Abbas and his 
brother had two English tutors—first, Mr. Butler, and afterwards 
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Mr. Mitchell, though during the periods when these gentlemen were 
directing their studies the boys were attending a native school founded 
by their father. Tewfyk’s serious turn of mind, indeed, had found a 
field for activity in educational questions. “When only two-and-twenty 
he had founded, at his own expense, a school for orphans and sons of 
officers within the walls of his palace, and after his accession to power 
he established or rather re-established the Ali School—situated opposite 
the Abdin Palace—an institution intended for the accommodation of 
about a hundred scholars, sons of princes and pashas, whose education 
was, however, to be entirely at the Khedive’s expense. Abbas and 
Mehemet Ali attended this college until the present Khedive was nearly 
twelve years old. Then it was that Tewfyk, who, having himself never 
been out of Egypt, had strong prepossessions in favour of an European 
education, began to cast about for a suitable college for his sons. His 
own wish was that they should be educated in England, and one of our 
great public schools (I have always understood it was Harrow) was at | 
first selected as their destination: There were, however, obstacles in the 
way, the question of religion being, I believe, among them, and the 
project was perforce abandoned. Then there was for a time talk of a 
great establishment in Switzerland, and finally the Theresiangum in 
Vienna was decided upon as being an institution where the two Princes 
were likely to meet the sons of nobles of the highest rank. 

Meanwhile—this was in the spring of 1886—the young Princes had 
been started on a preliminary European tour, accompanied by a preten- 
tious suite, comprising a governor, a chamberlain, one or two secretaries, 
and an official interpreter. They visited in turn Rome, Paris, and 
London, before finally settling in Vienna. In Paris they received an 
enthusiastic welcome, and were féted in a manner well calculated to turn 
the heads of children of their age. They were invited to the Elysée, 
were accorded magnificent receptions of a more or less public character ; 
in great houses; elaborate entertainments were organised in their honour ; 
and it is small wonder that when they crossed the Channel, and arrived, 
unknown and unnoticed, at the Metropole Hotel, in Northumberland 
Avenue, they should have been disappointed by their first glimpse of 
London, and have remained dazzled by the glamour of Parisian 
hospitality. Nor, during their stay in this country, was any adequate 
attempt made to annul the Princes’ first glooiny impression. 

They were taken certainly to Windsor and to Marlborough House, 
but the quiet obscurity of these private visits must have impressed their 
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youthful minds in salient contrast to their noisy acclamations on the banks 
of the Seine. And for the rest apart these sombre official visits, A/us an 
-excursion or two to Hatfield and other great English homes, they were 
left severely to their own devices. It was very natural that it should be 
‘so. They were children, somewhat wilful and petulant, as all children of 
Orientals are, and not specially well-mannered or interesting, or even 
-amiable. They were here for over a week, and for the greater part of the 
time they meped or sulked, or quarrelled in the big desolate rooms set 
-apart for them on the first floor of the hotel, while the suite lounged 
around them with fezzes awry, yellow-fingered from incessant cigarettes, 
"bored to distraction and gaping with weariness throughout the long 
dull day. In the evenings, certainly, when their young charges were 
safely locked into their rooms, governors, chamberlains, secretaries, and 
interpreter essayed in a half-hearted fashion to console themselves for 
“the tedium of the day, and could be met with trailing their languid 
Eastern apathy through the promenades of fashionable music-halls 
-and supper-rooms, but always forlorn and miserable and out of place. 
When the word came from Cairo to pack up, and move on, there was 
‘not one of the party but delighted in the prospect of escape. 
European tours and European education have always been alike fatal 
‘to Orientals. No good has ever resulted from one or the other. Of 
this proof has been furnished time after time by the experience of 
Turkish pashas, men who by their strength and transcendant abilities 
have risen to positions of paramount importance in the realm, and have 
- obtained the command of immense fortunes. Each and all of these great 
spirits has cherished the thought of an European education for his sons, 
-and has sent them to be trained in Paris, or Vienna, or London. And 
the result has invariably been dire failure and bitter disappointment. It 
might almost be asserted that no wealthy or powerful Turk has ever pro- 
-duced a son worthy to follow in his footsteps, but without going so far as 
this it may be safely said that of all the sons of prominent Turkish 
,pashas sent to acquire European polish during the past fifty years there 
is not one in a hundred who has not returned to his native city per- 
meated with the vices of the country of his temporary adoption, in 
addition to those which he inherited in the land of his birth. It is, 
indeed, not too much to say that many of Tewfyk’s sterling merits were 
due to the fact that his father Ismail so despised and disliked him as 
.always to refuse to allow him to travel. 
Even while on this European pleasure trip, and child though he was, 
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Prince Abbas gave frequent signs of a headstrong and obstinate 
disposition. In London, for instance, there was a pitched battle fought 
over a visit to Windsor— planned, of course, and stereotyped for days 
beforehand, which unfortunately interfered with a cherished scheme of 
the two brothers to pay a second visit to the Zoological Gardens ; while 
it was with immense difficulty, and at the expense of an inconceivable 
wealth of mingled expostulation and cajolery, that the Princes were 
persuaded to forego the delights of a neighbouring panorama (of whose 
attractions they had heard from the servants of the hotel) in favour of a 
luncheon at the Mansion House given in their honour, 

At the Theresiangum Academy, in Vienna, where Abbas, in company 
with his brother and several cousins, passed the five years that elapsed 
between his visit to England and his accession to the vice-regal throne, 
he followed the same curriculum, and was, for a time at least, fain to 
submit to the same rigid code of regulations that bound his fellow pupils. 
If any exceptions, indeed, were made on his behalf, they were in the 
direction of a greater variety of lessons from private masters than fell to 
the lot of his comrades. This was a distinction for which Abbas, albeit 
both docile and studious enough, showed no extravagant enthusiasm. 
He did not, however, complain, and his professors, as is indeed the 
manner of the instructors of princes, invariably expressed themselves 
satisfied with his diligence and proficiency. If association with the 
scions of the highest aristocracy was essential to the training of 
this descendant of Mehemet Ali and of the Egyptian Fellahin, no 
better selection could have been made than that of the Theresiangum, 
where, in the Prince’s last year, out of three hundred students, 
there were but five commoners, while juvenile princes could be 
counted by the dozen and barons and counts by the score. The 
lives of these young nobles were governed by rules that would no 
doubt be deemed something more than irksome by English public 
schoolboys. Constant supervision was exercised over their move- 
ments, whether in or out of school, by ushers or prefects, whose duty it 
was never to lose sight of the lads committed to their charge. And so 
arbitrary were the divisions of the different classes that even in play- 
hours no general intercourse was permitted among the boys, but each 
class was marched at given hours to and from a particular section of the 
playground allotted to its use in military uniform and military order. 
The idea of playing football in a military uniform would no doubt be 
received by Rugbeians or Wykehamists with contumely and derision. 
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Yet to this fate were Abbas and his noble comrades condemned, for 
Baron Pidol, the director of the school, is at once a man of progress and 
an ardent admirer of the British system of indoor and outdoor training. 
His innovations had, indeed, to be cautiously introduced, and the 
ill-timed breakage of a collar-bone went near to upsetting his 
cherished theories. The ~Baron, however, stood to his guns, and 
to this day the students of the Theresiangum may still be seen 
in fine weather aimlessly punting a flabby football from one to 
another, in close-buttoned tunics and knee boots. Abbas, who, pre- 
sumably, found these joys pall on him, was allowed to devote a good 
deal of his leisure to riding and dancing lessons. His special studies, 
which included very comprehensive lectures on history, and notably on 
the history of Egypt, comprised a thorough knowledge of English and 
French, while Nedjib Effendi, a Turkish pundit, was retained to instruct 
him both in the Kuran and in Turkish and Arabic, which are still, 
however, the lan&uages in which he is least proficient. 

That the young Prince should, soon or late, weary of this restricted 
existence was inevitable, and no doubt the measure of liberty accorded 
him which enabled him to attend Court /#es and functions, dine with 
archdukes and princes, and visit the opera-house and theatres, helped to 
determine the sooner his revolt against the system. It was at length 
found necessary to provide him with a house and establishment of his 
own, which included at first a special usher attached to his sole service. 
But Abbas speedily tired of the attentions of this devoted gentleman, 
and after yet a further exchange of correspondence between Vienna and 
Cairo, the young Prince and his brother—for they were inseparable— 
were at length left in peace to enjoy life—a very quiet and decent 
life, be it said—after their own guise, surrounded by a little coterie of 
friends of their own age, always, however, under the supervision of M. 
Roulier, who had been appointed their Highnesses’ governor. 

When this pleasant and harmless student life was interrupted bv the 
sudden call of Abbas to his inheritance, the young Khedive was but 
seventeen and a-half years of age. Yet, according to all who saw him at 
this trying time his reception of the unexpected news was most dignified 
and his subsequent attitude left nothing to be desired. He assumed the 
responsible rdéle thus prematurely thrust upon him by the turn of the 
wheel with a quiet assurance that seemed to show that, young as he was, 
he had long rehearsed this his new part. And during all the varied 
pases of his journey to Cairo, and of the inauguration of his reign; at 
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the time when he so narrowly escaped being kidnapped at Trieste by 
the agents of his suzerain, and haled off to a very questionable welcome 
in Constantinople ; throughout the prolonged period of vexatious delays 
that attended the mandate of the Imperial firman of investiture ; during 
the days when diplomatic patience was wracked almost to the breaking 
strain by stolid Moukhtar’s bland and irritating quibbles over the very 
salient distinctions between a closed and an open envelope; on the 
occasion when, making his first public utterance of importance at the 
opening of the Legislative Assembly, he made the significant declaration 
that it would be his sincere endeavour to continue the good work begun 
by his father,—in each and all of these circumstances his demeanour was 
faultless, and his cordial sincerity unmistakable. 

This was but a year ago, and yet to-day all is changed. Abbas Pasha 
has for many months past been more or less at loggerheads with the 
British Legation, with the English heads of departments, with all his 
English servants, in fact, except the officers of his army, for whom he 
has nought but admiration. The present storm in a tea-cup—in reality 
it is little more—has long been brewing, as any person in this country 
who performed the somewhat unprofitable task of studying the French 
newspapers, might easily have discovered. No doubt throughout the 
whole of the past year there has been a constant concentration on Cairo 
of many different rays of intrigue—Prisoner Ismail from his Bosphorus 
Palace ; Ghazi Moukhtar on behalf of his Padishah ; M. de Reverseaux 
from his Legation ; and over and above these the trade interests—the 
Levantine money-lenders ; and these last are important. A very long 
time has elapsed since the Fellahin first realised that the land of Egypt 
was not for them. They might till the soil and slave at the shadouf, 
and dig canals, and shore up the banks of the Nile, but the fruits of all 
this labour was for others. For years they were undecided as to the 
identity of these others, but now they have long known that these 
beneficiaries are Greeks and Levantines, the men who have established 
banks for lending money on the crops, and who have covered the land 
with machinery that the fellah in his blindness prefers not to use. But the 
knowledge of this network of intrigue spun about Abbas Pasha has never 
been hid from us ; yet, though we have always known of its existence, we 
have not deemed it necessary to essay tocombatit. Nay more, we have 
left to the De Reverseaux, and the Coianders, and the Barriere Beys, and 
their allies, the pleasant task of flattering a young and susceptible Prince, 
and of explaining to him that the somewhat lofty dignity with which 
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we have seen fit to surround ourselves is in reality but the contempt we 
feel for a conquered and impotent foe. Tewfyk Pasha, as his son well 
knows, grew somewhat sore at times at the unbending demeanour of his 
English adviser, and was on one occasion heard to protest that he 
could not invite a guest to dinner without Sir Evelyn’s permission. And 
to-day we are reaping the harvest of this neglect. Abbas Pasha 
having made his ill-inspired attempt at independent action, and having 
been constrained to acknowledge that the British Government was fully 
determined to maintain its control, finds on all sides partisans eager 
to proclaim him hero and martyr, and to urge him to persevere in 
his undignified and profitless obstinacy. This is of our own causing. 
All these deputations and manifestos and congratulations from the 
different provincial towns and villages are the natural outcome of the 
contemptuous indifference with which, for years past, we have dis- 
regarded the ample warnings furnished us by the tone of the native 
Press. We,in our pride and thoughtlessness, have cared nothing for 
the scurrilous abuse, the calumnies, and incessant misrepresentations 
with which the Fellahin throughout the country have been primed by 
the organs through which alone they are able to acquire any know- 
ledge of what is happening in the capital. In all Egypt there is but one 
native journal that attempts to place in a true light the various measures 
adopted by the English advisers of the Khedive. Every other news- 
paper in the country is subsidised in the interests of one of the several 
parties confessedly hostile to the peaceful maintenance of the British 
control, and not one of whom cares at all what suffering may be 
occasioned to the natives of the country if only its removal can be 
secured. If Abbas Pasha, somewhat coldly treated by the representa- 
tive of Great Britain, has permitted himself to be carried away by the 
fair words and extravagant eulogy of the many flatterers who surround 
him, there is, after all, no great cause for surprise. Much less is 
there any cause for serious apprehension. The disturbance already 
shows signs of having reached the turning point. Abbas Pasha is 
headstrong, obstinate and nineteen years of age (which is saying nearly 
all that need be said), but he is anything but foolish, and cannot fail 
very speedily to awake, if he has not already done so, to the conse- 
quences that must result from his imprudent impulsiveness. His 
earliest sympathies and associations are English, and if they are 
momentarily weakened and thrust out of sight the blame is rather with 
us than with him. 
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LITERATURE. 


HE puzzle is, given the following books for review, to find “a 
T central idea” which will connect them: A Treatise on the Great 
Sea Serpent, Mr. Le Gallienne’s Poems, a reprint of Waller, an ordinary 
novel, and Messrs. Henley and Stevenson’s Three Plays. Find the 
Central Idea! The game is not easy; one might start from poetry, _ 
and glide from Sacharissa to Mr. Le Gallienne’s young ladies, and thence 
diverge to the fair characters of Three Plays, and even make a push to 
drag the novel in. But then, what becomes of the Sea Serpent? To 
open with the Sea Serpent leads to little; it may suggest sea in general, 
and Waller tells us Charles I. was nearly drowned off St. Andrews (not 
- the right St. Andrews, but Santander), and Admiral Guinea in Three 
1 Plays was a seaman; but, then, how is the novel to be connected ? 
The game of “ Find the central idea” cannot be played with the pieces. 
The Muse must come first, and the senior, Waller. 

Mr. Drury’s editing of Waller, as far as a critic who is no specialist Poems 
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. can judge, is excellent. He has been aided with materials by a name- ) Bho was 
e sake and descendant of the poet and abortive plotter. He publishes Then Dewy. 
d capital portraits of Sacharissa (who is not so very lovely) and of her (Lawrence 
s admirer. He adds notes on points of history; on the game of pazl/e- — 
y maille, and on the valour and coolness of the Duke of York (James II.) 

'S in a sea fight, he might have been more copious. Poor James needs all the 

y good that can be said for him; he was an excellent golfer, and, in 1666) 

il an undeniably brave man. As to Waller’s priority in writing the models 

.- of Popeian verse, Mr. Drury, with Mr. Churton Collins, assigns this 

is glory to Sandys and others. But the fashionableness and vogue of the 

e measure is surely due to Waller. For the rest, the biography is lucid 

h and interesting, the type is elegant, and as Waller, it seems, can only be 


bought in second-hand editions, the book is the more welcome. 











English 
Poems. By 
Richard 

Le Gallienne. 
(Matthews 
and Lane.) 
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Poetry, in a way, reminds one of the game of curling. The curling 
stones are spun up the rink towards a given point, or tee. At a certain 
distance from the start is drawn a line on the ice, the Hog-line; stones 
which do not cross it do not count. Now, the game being to write 
poetry, there is a limit of Hog-line, which many poets do not cross, 
They may be well directed, but they have not the strength. It appears 
to me that Waller very seldom crosses the Hog-line. “The Rose” 
and “ The Girdle” reach the tee, are perfect, and are poetry. The old 
Elizabethan Muse sings in them. The rest are verses of occasion, more 
or less good, and full of historical interest, but not immortal. 

Keeping up this trope of the Hog-line, and applying it to English 
Poems, by Richard Le Gallienne, one cannot say that Mr. Le Gallienne 
is, as yet, one of the three or four living English writers who cross the 
line that separates graceful verse from poetry. There is plenty of 
accomplishment, there is abundance of tuneful notes, sentiment often 
very pleasing, delicacy, grace; but, as Sir Joshua or someone else said 
of the picture, “It has not got ‘Aat/” or has it seldom. The best thing 
in the book to one’s own taste is the last half of “Sunset in the City” 
(p. 101). “ Paolo and Francesca” is very clever, but it is impossible to 
believe that it could have been written as it is written but for the 
example of Keats. The little poem called “ Hesperides ” ends with a 
verse which seems to show that the author’s sense of humour is capable 
of nodding, of nodding more than once in the way through the volume. 
The person who used presented copies of books to line the backs of his 
shelves and keep the damp out, was not the writer referred to on p. 118, 
but the poet celebrated on p. 113. I think he never kept gifts of divine 
verse at all, and the books he used as shelf-lining were “replies to 
my theological writings.” Mr. Le Gallienne speaks of a poet who 
“sold his last Swinburne for a plate of beef.” Ah, Tusitala! dost 
thou remember an attempt to sell thy last Swinburne, and how he 
only fetched the price of a bath-bun, or proved wholly unmarket- 
able, for memory has nearly lost the tale of Tusitala and the strange 
journey? It is hardly fair for the aged to review the verses of the 
young; they have reached a date when they are apt to think, as 
Mr. Le Gallienne says, that— 


“Only the dead men knew the tunes 
The live world dances to.” 


Only three or four living men know them in England, I think. The 
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rest may say, “ We have piped to you, but you have not danced.” The 
fault may be the listener’s, who, as to dancing, is very content 


“To be a candle holder and look on.” 


I have elsewhere said that I prefer Mr. Stevenson’s stories as stories, 4 ist 


not in the guise of dramas, and that famous craftsman, Deacon Brodie, Stevenson and 
strikes one as a better character for a tale than for a play. Among his ia) 
feats as a burglar, one was singular, and, as this is professedly rather a 
gossip than a critique, it may, perhaps, be narrated here. The University 
of St. Andrews possesses several large and beautifully wrought silver 
maces. The best is excellently wrought with figures of saints, angels, 
and the Hierarchy of the Church, with Gothic niches, towers, and 
“curlicues,” and bears a seal averring that it was the gift of Bishop 
Kennedy (1461). Kennedy sleeps under a damaged but beautiful tomb 
in the College Chapel. Now legend avers that six of these silver maces 
were discovered in 1683, in the tomb of Kennedy, and that one was 
given to Glasgow, one to Aberdeen, and one to Edinburgh Universities 
The story is probably quite mythical. In MS. inventories of 1540 
or so, I find the maces, but no mention of the tomb, though the 
inventory was made when the College jewels and plate were hidden 
probably for fear of the invading army under Hertford. Again, on 
March 21st, 1666, I find, in Archbishop Sharpe’s Household Book of 
Accounts, “To the persones that carried the silver staffes three dollars,” 
so the maces were above ground and in use in 1666. They could not 
have been buried in Kennedy’s tomb, and recovered, between that date 
and 1683; there was no reason for hiding them at that time. This 
discountenances the tale of their finding in 1683, and of the gift to the 
sister Universities. But Edinburgh had a silver mace, and Deacon 
Brodie stole it, and the Town Council, of which the Deacon was a 
member, ashamed of their detected colleague, gave a new silver mace 
to the University, which it still possesses. The mace does not come into 
the play, which deals with Brodie’s amours, his English and Scotch 
accomplices, his ill success as a gamester, his attempt to rob the 
Custom House, and his end ; in fact he was hanged, he did not take 
his own life. The characters of Jean, his loyal mistress, of Slink 
Ainslie, of George Smith, and Moore are worthy of the authors. As to 
the acting quality of the play I am not competent to speak. eau 
Austin was adequately discussed when it was seen on the stage, and is 
undoubtedly the best drama of the three; very Georgian and polished, 
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with a young fool in it worthy of Miss Austen. Admiral Guinea 
restores to us our old friend Pew, who is quite himself and has an 
excellent Slaver’s song, a pendant to “ Fifteen men on the dead man’s 
chest.” But having already written a notice of the book, I offer these 
remarks only pro formd, that the plays might not slip their occasion of 
being mentioned in a chronicle of new volumes. 

From One There is no great pleasure or use in reviewing novels not of some 


Generation to . 
Another. By especial mark for goodness or badness, novels which may pass an 


nad ge hour, but leave us without enthusiasm or burning indignation against 

and Elder.) the author. Such a romance, rather better than worse, is From One 
Generation to Another, by H. J. Merriman. The conclusion excels my 
faculties of belief: but one may heartily agree with the author when he 
says that “a man should never know anything about drapery.” 

_ ad More credible, to some minds, than the conclusion of this novel, 

By A. C. is Mr. OQudemans’ account of Zhe Great Sea Serpent. Mr. Oudemans’ 

Oudemans. ‘ 7 e os . 

(Luzac & Co.) book contains many misprints, the style is not always English ; 
but his record of one’ hundred and eighty-seven appearances of 
the serpent is careful and critical. He will find other examples in 
Sir Walter Scott’s diary of his voyage in the Ovcades, in 1814. Scott 
was anxious to bring home a kraken for the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
lake at Bowhill, but failed in his attempt to acclimatise the creature. 
Mr. Oudemans begins with a sea serpent of Olaus Magnus’s (1522), 
and ends with an American sea serpent story of 1890. He chronicles . 
hoaxes, “contradictory instances,” and disapproves of the usual ex- 
planations, which are to the sea serpent what rats, coincidence, and 
indigestion are to ghosts. He sums up by an argument for the 
existence of a sea serpent. The reptile reaches an average length of 
two hundred feet ; “it is a fact, established by the declarations of highly 
respectable men.” The book is a very serious book, with a capital 
bibliography. For one, I am convinced: I believe in the sea serpent, 
and in ghosts. But till a ghost exhibits himself before the Royal 
Society, a Synod of Divines, and the London County Council, the 
world will persist in doubting. Till a sea serpent is caught, or found 
dead, and anatomised, the sceptic will scoff. Seriously, unless a 
number of living and honourable men are liars, who copy old fabulous 
traditions, the sea serpent is a verity. The ordinary explanations 
demand too much credulity. In the inevitable restoration of belief, the 
sea serpent will be among the first to come to his own again. The sea 
serpent is “playsome,” “rather harmless,” and is bullied by sperm 
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whales. Professor Heddle, of St. Andrews, has seen a sea serpent 
(p. 572), so has Mr. Harvie Brown, the ornithologist, so have the officers 
of the Osborne and Dedalus. But some will not believe till the reptile 
comes tothe Aquarium. It would be interesting to know the opinion of 
Mr. Grant Allen. 

Professor Mahaffy has lately expressed scepticism about the pro- 4 Book of 
priety of teaching poetry to children in schools. What they are taught Sclcted by gee: 
as a task, I venture to say in agreement with the Professor, they cannot | Repel. 
enjoy as literature. Now, as Miss Repplier says in A Book of Famous Lage 
Verse: “The child has but one lesson to learn” (as far as poetry is 
concerned), “the lesson of enjoyment.” 

The way to give children a chance of enjoying poetry—make them 
drink we cannot—is to let them have access to poems and other enter- 
taining books. A library attached to a school—an attractive library— 
is the right thing in the right place. One cannot remember any poetry 
read, or intended by masters to be read in school, with pleasure, except, 
of course, Greek poetry. For children’s use, and not as a lesson book, 

Miss Repplier has made up a delightful and pretty little volume, be- 


ginning with— 
**Waken, lords and ladies gay !” 


Patriotism, perhaps,—and Miss Repplier is nothing if nct patriotic, 
—demanded the insertion of JMJarian’s Men, not Robin Hood and 
Alan-a-Dale, but American volunteers, who are determined never to 
rest— 


* Till they have driven the Britons 
Forever from our shore.” 


There is more of Whittier than a Briton might give ; but much less 
of Poe, who is just the poet that children love. Beddoes is not répre- 
sented by his best lyric; a child “has no use for ” Beddoes, but he as 
for Mr. William Morris’s Shameful Death. Mr. Allingham’s “ Fairies” 
deserves a place in every such collection, but the spirited opening— 


“Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen—” 


is adapted from a well known Jacobite lilt— 


“We daurna gang a milking 
For Charlie and his men.” 
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Here are abundance of “ the tunes the dead men knew,” to which the 
hearts of children, one hopes, will always dance ; but if piped to them 
by a schoolmaster, dance the hearts won’t, but will sink into the boots. 


ANDREW LANG. 


THE DRAMA. 


HE evil that men do lives after them, the good is oft interred with 
T their bones. Poor Mr. Theodore Child’s bones are in Persia, but 
his unhappy description of the true critic as a “mystagogue” has survived 
him, and led Mr. L. F. Austin a pretty dance in the last number of this 
REVIEW. What Mr. Child thought he meant by this word I cannot guess, 
but as Mr. Austin understands it, it evidently denotes a person who 
suffers from a confusion of ideas. “To bea mystagogue,” it seems, “ you 
must make your first principle the belief that art is, on the whole, superior 
to criticism.” A man might as reasonably make his first principle 
the belief that vegetables are, on the whole, superior to cabbages; or 
that quadrupeds are, on the whole, superior tohorses. For the assump- 
tion that art is one thing and criticism another involves a false dichotomy. 
Criticism is itself one of the forms of art. A page of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, of Sainte-Beuve, of Mr. Walter Pater, comes as unquestionably 
into the category of art as Kzug Lear, or the Sistine Madonna, or the 
Pastoral Symphony. A good deal of Zom Jones, of Don Quixote, is sheer 
literary criticism ; butit is just as much art as the narrative. Mystagogy, 
I fear, is only a new name for the discovery of mare’s nests. 

The latest discoverer in this field is Mr. Bernard Shaw. In playing 
the “ mystagogue” to his own piece, Widowers’ Houses, Mr. Shaw has 
discovered that who says science says art, and that what is scientifically 
true must be artistically effective. Some of Mr. Shaw’s critics had 
objected that, right as his facts might be from the sociological and 
economical points of view, he had failed to present them dramatically. 
To this he replies : “ Is it possible to treat the artistic quality of a play 
altogether independently of its scientific quality? For example, is it 
possible for a critic to be perfectly appreciative and perfectly incredulous 
and half insensible at the same time? I do not,” he goes on, “believe 
it for a moment. No point in a drama can produce any effect 
at all unless the spectator perceives it and accepts it as a real 
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point; and this primary condition being satisfied, the force of 
the effect will depend upon the extent to which the point interests the 
spectator—that is, seems momentous to him.” Let us distinguish. A 
point in drama will certainly not appear to us a real point unless we 
recognise it as corresponding to a point in life. If, for instance, we have 
never heard of the patria potestas, we shall miss much of the significance 
of Latin comedy. If we see the protagonist of a Chinese play shorn of 
his pigtail, the point will be lost on us if we do not understand the 
importance of the pigtail in Chinese society. Before we can appraise 
the artistic value of either play we must comprehend its meaning. But 
when Mr. Shaw proceeds to argue that this artistic value depends upon 
the extent to which we are interested in the patria potestas or the sacro- 
sanctity of pigtails, he is simply showing, once more, that a very clever 
man may occasionally talk egregious nonsense without suspecting it. 
By a parity of reasoning, a portrait would be a good painting in pro- 
portion as we are interested in the original, and a picture of one’s own 
drawing-room by the village amateur would have more artistic value than 
the picture of a stranger's by Mr. Orchardson. In other words, Mr. 
Shaw, like Mr. Austin’s “mystagogue,” labours under a confusion of 
ideas. He is confusing life with art, reality with the presentation of it, 
and he supposes that what is interesting in real life is necessarily 
interesting on the stage. I do not deny—nobody that I know of has 
denied—for one moment that the situation of Mr. Shaw’s hero in 
Widowers’ Houses, aghast at the discovery that his income is derived 
(through a mortgage) from rack-rented slums, yet powerless either to 
purify the “dirty” money or to do without it, would be a real point in 
actual life and an interesting one to boot. What is more, I do not 
doubt that it will be a real and an interesting point in dramatic art— 
when the right artist to handle it comes along. All I say is, that 
Mr. Shaw fails to make the point on the stage, that the situation 
of his hero is not dramatic, because Mr. Shaw lacks the technical 
knowledge or aptitude, the “fingering of the playwright,” necessary 
to bring the point into stage-relief, to make the best of it under the 
special and inexorable conditions of the playhouse. This is the objection 
which Mr. Shaw ought to have met, and this is the objection which, in 
his general reply to his critics, he persistently evades; instead of refut- 
ing their strictures, he has preferred the easier task of refuting what 
nobody has advanced. Well, that is a very ancient sophistical expedient, 
dear to the burgess-mind, and when one finds it adopted by an illustrious 
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Fabian the inference seems to be—scratch a Socialist and you find a 
burgess. Mr. Shaw affects to believe that his dramatic capacity has 
been denied because he has chosen the wrong plot; and he sketches 
out a burlesque Ambigu-Adelphi plot as the thing his critics were 
“sighing for.” It was “all,” he says, “ because my hero did not, when 
he heard-that his income came from slum property, at once relinquish 
it (z.¢, make it a present to Sartorius without benefiting the tenants) 
and go to the goldfields to dig out nuggets with his strong right arm, so 
that he might return to wed his Blanche after a shipwreck (witnessed by 
her in a vision), just in time to rescue her from beggary, brought upon 
her by the discovery that Lickcheese was the rightful heir to the property 
of Sartorius, who had dispossessed and enslaved him by a series of 
forgeries unmasked by the faithful Cokane.” This is very good fun (for 
Mr. Shaw’s criticisms are certainly art, though his plays are not— 
another crushing blow for our “ mystagogue ”!), but it is irrelevant fun. 
It was not Mr. Shaw’s choice of plot, but his handling of the plot 
he had chosen, that was censured. Taking the plot as it stood, the 
critics objected that its crises, its economical and ethical crises, were not 
dramatic crises, for the simple reason that Mr. Shaw had not learned how 
to prepare or to resolve them, how to put them into stage-perspective, 
how to drive them into the spectator’s mind. As to the outrageously 
absurd incident of the assault and battery committed by the heroine of 
Widowers’ Houses on her parlourmaid, does Mr. Shaw seriously suppose 
that he is meeting the case by saying he knows ladies with tempers who 
are personally violent? Comic as this argument is, it is not half so 
comic as the picture one conjures up of the scene when any two ladies of 
Mr. Shaw’s acquaintance meet in future at the house of a third. Will 
they not look at each other with a wild surmise and surreptitiously 
try to examine the parlourmaid’s back, as the County Councillors 
did Zzo’s ? 

If Mr. Shaw asks me what situations are “dramatic” and what 
are not, I shall have some difficulty in answering him. Did I know 
exactly, I should straightway become a dramatist—and the fetish of 
“ mystagogues.” But I will nevertheless venture one shot. A “dramatic” 
situation must, I think, be based upon pantomime. Pantomime is the 
root and essence of all drama. Perform, say, the screen-scene of Zhe 
School for Scandal in dumb show, and you would not bate it one jot of 
its dramatic force; whereas, reduced to pantomime, the critical situations 
of Widowers’ Houses would simply cease to exist. In a glorious little 
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stage-romance, Admiral Guinea, one of Three Plays, by Mr. W. E. 
Henley and Mr, R. L, Stevenson, recently published by Mr. David Nutt, 
there is a situation which, to my mind, well illustrates this essential 
dependence of drama upon pantomime. It is, I fancy, quite a new 
situation, this bringing together of a blind burglar and a somnambulist. 
The blind man—it is our old friend Pew of Treasure Island—has 
broken into Captain Gaunt’s room, supposing it to be empty and dark, 
though it is, in reality, occupied and lit up; then— © 


Pew (sotto voce). All snug. . . . What’s that? All still. There’s some- 
thing wrong about this room. Pew, my ’art of oak, you’re queer 
to-night ; brace up, and carry on. Where’s the tool? (Producing 
knife.) Ah, here she is; and now for the chest; and the gold; 
and rum-rum-rum. . . . (GaunNT rises and begins to pace the 
stage like a quarter-deck.) What’s that? A man’s walk. He don’t 
see me, thank the blessed dark! But it’s time to slip, my bo. (He 
gropes his way stealthily till he comes to Gaunt’s table, where he 
burns his hand in the candle.) A candle—lighted—then it’s bright . 
as day! Lord God, doesn’t he see me? It’s the horrors come 
alive. (GauNT draws near and turns away.) Yl go mad, mad! 
(He gropes to the door, stopping and starting.) Door. (His voice 
rising for the first time, sharp with terror.) Keep off—keep off 
of me—keep away! (Sotto voce again.) Keep your head, Lord 
have mercy, keep your head. I’m wet with sweat. What devil’s 
den is this? I must out—out! “(He shakes the door vehemently.) 
No? knife it is then—knife—knife—knife! (He moves with the 
knife raised towards GAauNtT, intently listening and changing his 
direction as GAUNT changes his position on the stage.) 


There, if I know the article when I see it, you have a “dramatic” 
situation. It is, in every essential an effect of pantomime. Were 
Pew dumb as well as blind, the stress and high-wrought terror of the 
scene would be unimpaired. If only for this scene, Admiral Guinea ought 
to be brought without loss of time to the test of the footlights. 
There would be some difficulty, no doubt, with regard to Pew: I cannot 
imagine any one of our actor-managers quite succeeding in the presenta- 
tion of that singular blend of the grotesque and the gruesome. But 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree might, surely, try his hand at it? He is ambitious ; 
he is the only member of his class who has the courage to venture on 
new experiments; he might give us, at least,an adumbration of the 
character. 

“Instead of which” Mr. Tree goes about the Haymarket stage 
playing the Jew Issachar in Mr. Stuart Ogilvie’s Hypatia, Perhaps 
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there is a little too much of Issachar in this play. Issachar is always 
busy in front, plotting, or wheedling, or raging, or playing the avenger 
while the rest of Alexandrian society (¢ep. 413 A.D.) keeps unobtrusively 
in the background—a very large Perrichon and a very small Mont 
Blanc. In one act we have Issachar as Shylock at bay; in another as 
Desmarets in Plot and Passion ; as Figaro-Scapin in a third ; in a 
fourth as Triboulet in Ze Roz s’amuse. Without Issachar the great | 
mundane movement, it seems, could not go on in 413 A.D.; and thus 
M. Drumont’s theory that the key to all history is cherchez le Juif receives 
fresh confirmation. But the truth is that the great mundane movement 
in the Alexandria of the fifth century, which was a movement of conflict 
between the old order and the new, between the people of Pan and 
Apollo and the followers of the Galilean, did manage to go on without 
the Issachars. Mr. Ogilvie might well have shown us more of this 
movement than is embodied in the love story of the Pagan Hypatia and 
the Christian Philammon. Even of the love story there is not enough. 
The stages by which Philammon’s fanatic hatred of the beautiful girl- 
philosopher is turned to equally fanatic worship are mainly left to the 
spectator’s imagination. There is, to be sure, a lengthy scene wherein 
the girl is supposed to convert the monk by a lecture on Plato; but 
her exposition of the Platonic idea was, at any rate as Miss Neilson 
delivered it, decidedly better as melody than as exegesis. One thought 
of Sarah Bernhardt as Adrienne, taming Maurice de Saxe by a recital 
of “Les Deux Pigeons.” And again one thought of Sarah (it has been 
decided, has it not, that we may say “Sarah” as our fathers said 
“Rachel” ?) in Miss Neilson’s languorous death-scene. The com- 
parison is; of course, a magnificent compliment. Indeed, Miss Neilson 
has never played so well, and if our modern lecturers on Plato are only 
one tithe as beautiful, the spread of the University Extension move- 
ment is at once accounted for. 

One scene of the Haymarket play shows Mr. Tree craftily inducing 
a lady to marry a man whom she does not love, for the good of “ the 
cause.” Substitute “family” for “cause,” and you get a similar scene 
for Mr. Hare in Mr. Carton’s Robin Goodfellow at the Garrick. But 
here there is a further complication—corresponding, no doubt, to the in- 
crease in the complexity of life during the intervening eighteen centuries 
—in the circumstance that, while the lady does not love the gentleman, 
neither does the gentleman love the lady. And yet Mr. Hare, with the 
help of a letter, a mortgage, a power of attorney, and a tyrannical grand- 
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father, nearly brings off the loveless marriage. The situation lacks 
plausibility. One can believe, perhaps, in Miss Norreys’ conduct. She 
has been tricked into supposing the man of her own choice to be false, 
and is ready, out of sheer vexation, like Claire in the /ronmaster, to give 
her hand to the first man who comes along. But it is not clear why Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson should accept the lady when he loves Miss Kate 
Rorke. It is all very well to nickname him Robin Goodfellow, to make 
him a compound of generosity and laziness—the notion of a man too 
generous or lazy to undeceive a lady who accepts a proposal which he 
has not made is a little “too precipitous” ; too suggestive of Admiral Sir 
Joseph Porter, K.C.B., who was prepared to marry a lady because she 
said “ Oh, but I’d rather!” 

In a recently published volume of Heine’s Letters (Heine Intime. 
Paris: Le Soudier) you will find the poet picturing, and what is more, 
enjoying, the marriage as a duel. “ Conjugal life,” he writes to his sister, 
“is a struggle, and even a sanguinary battle; but there is no harm done.. 
What matters it that a wife shows her husband her teeth, provided they 
are nice white teeth ? What matters it that she sheds tears, if tears become 
her, or that she stamps with her feet, if her feet are pretty?” This 
means that the poet preferred the “womanly woman,’—and he found 
her, it seems, in a milkmaid. I am reminded of Heine’s view of 
marriage, and of the excellence of the “womanly woman,” by Mrs. 
Kendal in A White Lie. Not that Mrs. Kendal stamps, or shows 
her teeth. Nevertheless, she presents in this play the sort of wife that 
Heine pictured: an elementary creature, an instinctive animal, whose 
very adoration and almost maternal care for her husband are so insistent 
and oppressive as to make conjugal life a struggle—a struggle between 
the woman’s bent towards “management” and the man’s desire to 
be allowed to do something for himself, if it be only to put on his 
own overcoat. This kind of wife is what someone called Dr. Johnson, 
“a tremendous companion”; she makes life a burden with the super- 
abundance of her conjugality. Yet she is the kind of wife that most men 
want; and a Hebrew poet, not Heine, but Solomon the Wise (who had 
several thousand varieties of the Eternal Feminine to base his judgment 
upon), declared her price was above rubies. This type Mrs. Kendal has 
at length returned to London to realise for us, as no other actress can ; 
she has returned—none too soon—to vindicate comeliness and domestic 
prose against the women of the Scandinavian drama, the intellectuals, 
the dreamers, the ladies “from the sea,” the “wild ducks,” the women 
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with the “new will,” who, in her absence, have been usurping the English 
stage. When I hear Mrs. Kendal declaring at the Avenue that 
“husbands are not born, but made,” and showing how naughty wives 
should be treated, by a significant gesture of the knee and the open 
palm (as knee and palm are used in the nursery), I have a feeling, vague 
but not unpleasant, that the domestic ideals of middle-class England 
are still unscathed by the attacks of Ibsenism. 


A. B. WALKLEY. 
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